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PREFACE 


In the “ Life of Sir Charles Napier ’’ may be read 
the following concerning Sir John Moore’s system of 
training : 


“It pleases me that you deign to notice that real 
camp of instruction—Shorn Cliffe. There officers 
were formed for command, and soldiers acquired 
such discipline as to become an example to the army 
and proud of their profession. The details of Moore’s 
system, from the setting up of a recruit to the move- 
ment of a brigade, you are well acquainted with ; 
but, though drill was an important part of the 
instruction, it was not, as you also know, by that 
alone the soldier was there formed. It was the 
internal and moral system, the constant superin- 
tendence of the officers, the real government and 
responsibility of the captains, which carried the 
discipline to such perfection.” 1 ' 

Major-General Sir J. F. Maurice, K.C.B., offers 
the following comment on this quotation in ‘“ The 
Diary of Sir John Moore,” of which he was the 
editor. He says: 


“Tf Napier was thus acquainted with them 


+ “Life of Sir Charles Napier.’” By Sir W. Napier, 1857. 
Vol. L., p. 58. 
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the details of Moore's System) it is a thousand pities 
that he never told us what they were. All record of 
the daily detail of the training at Shorncliffe, other 
than as it may be gathered from that of the brigade 
which he trained, and of the distinguished pupils who 
survived him, is lost. It is that which is too com- 
monplace to-day to be noted for which fifty years 
hence biographer and historian search with vain 
regret.” 

I read this comment in Ig10, and set to work to 
see what could be discovered concerning Moore’s 
system. Ido not pretend that the following account 
reveals it completely, but I am of opinion that it 
contains more information on this subject than has 
hitherto been collected. 

Much of the information I offer is in the form of 
quotations; but, as my object is to collect facts 
rather than to comment on them, I hope that this 
will not detract from the general interest of this 
study. 

Je FeGe Fk. 
STAFF COLLEGE, 
CAMBERLY. 
November 20, 1924. 


1“ The Diary of Sir John Moore.”’ Vol. IL., p. 85. 
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Sir John Moore’s System of Training 


CHAPTER I 


Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B. 


EarLty LIFE 


Born on November 13, 1761, John Moore soon 
developed into a boy of fiery and untractable 
temperament. In 1774, Dr. Moore, his father, took 
him to Geneva with the young Duke of Hamilton. 
Dr. Moore was at this time tutor to the Duke. From 
Geneva we find Dr. Moore writing to his wife 
in May of that year: “‘ I was happy to find that you 
do not disapprove of Jack’s going into the Army. I 
hope this may turn out well, because he chooses it, 
has a turn for it, and, I believe, is of a character to 
make a good figure as a soldier... .” And, a few 
months later: “ ... Jackis really a pretty youth ; 
his face is of a manly beauty, his person is strong, and 
his figure very elegant ; he dances, fences and rides 
with uncommon address; his mind begins to expand, 
and he shows a great deal of vivacity tempered with 


good sense and benevolence; he is of a daring and 
17 : B 
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intrepid temper, and of an obliging disposition. He 
draws tolerably ; he speaks, reads and writes French 
admirably well; he has a very good notion of geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, and the easier parts of practical 
geometry. He is often operating in the field, and 
informs me how he would attack Geneva, and shows 
me the weak parts of the fortification. .. .” 

The following year Dr. Moore and his young 
charge travelled to Brunswick, and with them went 
John Moore. Here they met Field-Marshal Sporken, 
who, interesting himself in the two boys, obtained for 
them a sergeant to teach them the Prussian drill 
and how to shoot. This proved so successful that 
we find Moore writing: ‘‘ We are both pretty alert, 
and could fire a charge five times a minute ’’—which 
was certainly what might be called “ rapid fire,”’ 
considering that the weapon these boys were using 
was the muzzle-loading flint-lock. 

In July this year, 1776, Dr. Moore wrote to his 
wife as follows, his letter being of interest, as it 
shows how utterly devoid of snobbishness his son 
was: “ Jack .. . is always invited with the Duke (of 
Hamilton) and me, yet if, at the same time, he has 
an invitation from any of his old acquaintances, of a 
much humbler class, he always prefers the latter. I 
pressed him one day to go with us, because the people 
had insisted particularly on his coming ; it was toa 
fine villa, and a most brilliant party. I could not 
prevail ; he silenced me with this sentence: ‘ They 
who have invited me are poor ; they were kind to me 
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when the others did not think me worth their 
notice.’ ”’ 

The boy was father to the man. This same 
kindliness towards others was not the least of the 
factors which rendered his system of training British 
soldiers as near a perfect system as our history has 
to relate of. 


First MILITARY EXPERIENCES 


This same year saw Moore enter the Army; he 
- was now fifteen, and an ensigncy was obtained for 
him in the 51st Regiment by the Duke of Argyll. 
Three years later he sailed for America, and dis- 
tinguished himself in some of the final actions of the 
war, at the close of which he received his captaincy. 

In 1787, he was appointed Major in one of the 
Battalions of the 60th Royal Americans, and his in- 
fluence was at once felt. “‘ The complete command 
he possessed over his own temper qualified him 
peculiarly for disciplining troops. Towards the 
officers under his command his conduct was friendly, 
yet firm ; towards the soldiers, kind, but strict—and 
to both impartially just. The battalion which he 
formed after a few months was reviewed, and its 
appearance and discipline were extolled by the 
reviewing General.” ? 

This same year he transferred back to his old 


1“ The Life of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B.’’ By 
James Carrick Moore, 1834. Vol. I., p. 37. 
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regiment, the 51st, “and by living in the mess on 
familiar terms with the officers, he had the oppor- 
tunity of discovering their respective talents and 
defects.” This knowledge proved invaluable to 
him when, three years later, he purchased the Lieut.- 
Colonelcy of the Regiment. He was now twenty- 
nine years old. 

At this time the discipline of the 51st was in- 
different ; but Moore, who was bent on forming the 
regiment for every military duty, “inspired his 
officers with the same desire ; and gradually rendered 
the soldiers dexterous in the use of arms, and rapid 
in their evolutions. In all points of discipline which 
are useful on service he was rigid: but in other 
matters, being desirous of gratifying the soldiers, 
and of increasing their comfort, he was indulgent, 
and even disposed to overlook slight neglects.” } 


CORSICA 


In 1794, Moore sailed to Corsica as a member of 
an expedition sent there to support Paoli against the 
French Revolutionary Army. On his way an inci- 
dent happened which, small though it may be, shows 
his fearlessness and courage. Suddenly, the captain 
of the ship rushed into the officers’ cabin and said: 
“Rise, gentlemen, for the ship is driving on a lee- 
shore!’ Moore, being aware that a landsman could 


1 “The Life of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B.” By 
James Carrick Moore, 1834. Vol. I., p. 4. 
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do nothing to avert the danger, turned round in bed 
and fell fast asleep again. 

In Corsica, Moore saw much service, being present 
at the famous action of the British Fleet against 
the Martello tower, which, though garrisoned by only 
thirty-seven men commanded by a midshipman, 
defied the fleet for seven days. Later, he was present 
at the siege of Calvi and at the taking of Bastia. 

Serving under General Sir Charles Stuart, he was 
given the command of all the flank companies in the 
country, these being formed into one Corps. For Sir 
Charles Stuart he had the greatest respect: ‘‘ He 
slept every night in the trenches,”’ he writes, and very 
frequently reconnoitred within effective range of 
Calvi. On one occasion Moore admonished him 
against over-exposing himself. His reply was that 
he considered it the peculiar duty of the commander 
to examine personally the state of the breach, lest 
he should expose others to the more imminent danger 
of storming before it was practicable. This answer, 
characteristic of that fine soldier, was never effaced 
from Moore’s memory. 


St. Lucia 


In 1796, Moore was promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier-General. He was then in the West Indies 
and, at the attack on Morne Fortuné, he made use 
of light infantry tactics—throwing out a screen of 
light infantry in order to manoeuvre his grenadiers 
behind it 
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During the attack made by Sir Ralph Abercromby 
on the Fortress of du Chasseau (April 18, 1796), 
Moore, finding that he could not alone superintend 
the works, asked Sir Ralph to appoint General Knox, 
who was senior to him, to take part in the duties. 
Sir Ralph was much surprised, as he had no idea of 
superseding Moore. To this Moore answered: “I 
have asked for another General because another is 
requisite for the numerous duties. I ventured to 
propose General Knox because he is a man of good 
sense and an excellent officer : for it is of the utmost 
importance that the service should be well conducted, 
but of none which of us commands.” ?} 

Such an action as this was typical of Moore. 
Throughout his life it was his country first, his friends 
second, himself last. It is natures such as his 
which forge epochs. 

This same year Moore was appointed Governor of 
St. Lucia. This responsible appointment demanded 
continuous work, for the negro inhabitants of the 
island were in a state of open rebellion and were 
perpetrating every type of atrocity. On August 
20, Moore wrote to his father : 

_ “It is not the climate alone that kills the troops 
in this country; it is bad management. We seem 
as ignorant as if we had never before made war in it. 
A Roman army would have gone through theif 
military exercises in the West Indies and have been 


1 “The Life of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B.”” By 
James Carrick Moore, 1834. Vol. I, p. 125. 
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healthy. I differ from most people I meet with on 
this subject ; but I am sure I am right. As for my- 
self, I rise at daylight, go to bed at nine, and am, 
during the day, in eternal action... .” 

A fortnight later he wrote in similar strain to 
General Abercromby : 

“Great attention should be paid in this country 
to the cleanliness, and even neatness of the soldier’s 
person, and the regularity of his diet ; an addition 
to the eating part of the ration, instead of rum ; sea 
or river bathing, constant activity and movement. 
In short, General (excuse the pedantry of the ex- 
pression), but with a Roman, instead of modern 
exercise and discipline, the troops in the West Indies 
might, I am convinced, be kept healthy. A parade 
twice a day, consisting of a mere inspection and exer- 
cise of arms, is easy for officers ; it leaves them what 
they call more time ; but it leaves the soldier also to 
lounge the whole day in a barrack where the air 
cannot be good, and where, from indolence, his body 
becomes enervated and liable to disorder. . . . I fear 
the same fate (should the war continue) will attend 
whatever troops are sent out, unless serious atten- 
tion is paid to get proper officers to put at the head 
of regiments, who will re-establish discipline, and 
inspire those under them with some of that zeal and 
ardour, which I am not too young to have seen, but 
which you must recollect so much better to have 
existed, in the Service. Such officers, I am sure, still 
exist in the British Army, though they are not to be 
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found exclusively amongst those who have most 
money or most political interest.” 


IRELAND 


From St. Lucia, broken in health, Moore returned 
home, and, in 1798, was sent to Ireland, which was 
then in a state of rebellion. From the light companies 
under his command he formed several light infantry 
battalions, which, at Carrickburn Mountain, greatly 
distinguished themselves, his men shooting down 
some seventy of the rebels. After this action, about 
one thousand light troops and Jager riflemen were 
placed under Moore’s command to proceed to Wex- 
for d. 

In Ireland, few determined stands were made by 
the rebels, most of the fighting being of a desultory 
nature. In this type of warfare Moore was an adept 
and it is interesting to note the tactics he employed. 

“‘In order to occupy a wider range of country, 
he divided his troops into four parties. The com- 
mandants of each received orders to keep up, as they 
advanced, a regular communication with each other 
—to preserve strict discipline—and to prevent the 
soldiers from injuring the unarmed inhabitants, who 
were to be treated amicably. 

“He then moved forward against the rebels, who 
were active andvigilant. They rarely attempted open 
resistance, cunningly evading all attacks, but fired 
from covers, flew from hill to hill, from fastness to 
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fastness, and escaped across the bogs by narrow 
paths known only to themselves. The pursuit was 
rendered very harassing by continued rains, and 
Moore, as well as the soldiers, slept on the ground 
without even a tent. He gave his enemies no res- 
pite : he occupied the villages and glens where they 
might procure food; pushed on wherever they 
assembled, chased them from their hidden holds, 
and kept them continually on foot. This ceaseless 
flight becoming insupportable, some threw away their 
arms and dispersed; but the greater number sub- 
mitted and solicited protections, which were still 
held out to them. In three weeks the country was 
quieted, and the inhabitants at their work.’ ! 

In spite of the fact that the rebels possessed little 
military knowledge, Moore always took the greatest 
precautions to secure his men against surprise. 

“He galloped all round the country, and ex- 
amined every wood and eminence, questioned the 
country people respecting every road and path, and 
compared their different accounts with a good map. 
He then posted pickets and patrols to guard each 
avenue to the camp, and appointed the ground where 
every corps should form in case of an alarm by night 
or by day.” 3 

He not only provided for the protection of his 
men, but looked after their comfort and welfare. 


1 “The Life of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B.” By 
James Carrick Moore, 1834. Vol [., p. 208. 
2 Ibid. Vol. L., p. 215. 
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His brother writes: “. .. Being thoroughly wet 
and shivering with cold, I found a canvas tent, 
without a fire, a comfortless resting-place; yet my 
brother did not allow himself that shelter, repose, 
or food, until the soldiers were provided for, the 
guards planted, and all the precautions requisite 
for the security of the camp settled.” ? 

Towards the end of this year, whilst at Athlone, 
Moore wrote to his father as follows: 

‘“‘T cannot reconcile myself to remain here and 
be troubled with the continual broils of this distracted 
people when active and distinguished service is 
going on elsewhere. I consider myself yet as in my 
apprenticeship. . . . I wish to serve it under the 
best masters, and where there is most business, that 
at some day I may be able to direct and instruct in 
my turn. Our business, like every other, is to be 
learned only by constant practice and experience ; 
and our experience is to be got in war, not at 
reviews.”’ 

Returning from Ireland in 1799, Moore was 
appointed to command a Brigade of troops encamped 
on the Hampshire coast. ‘“... As the greater 
part of the troops were raw soldiers, and little ac- 
quainted with many essential parts of their business, 
he seized the opportunity of exercising and instruct- 
ing them in this encampment. And to render them 
expert in pitching and striking their tents, and in 


1 “The Life of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B. By 
James Carrick Moore, 1834. Vol. I., p. 217. 
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manceuvring, he marched them along the coast from 
Barham Downs, encamping them every night, in- 
stead of quartering them in the towns and villages. 
This was the commencement of the formation of 
the army which was afterwards so distinguished in 
various campaigns.” } 


HOLLAND 


Later on in this year Moore went to Holland, and, 
on September g, took part in a serious action at 
Alkmaar. 

“The enemy’s light troops and riflemen, cover- 
ing themselves by the inequalities of the ground, 
pushed forward; some pieces of artillery were also 
advanced, and a brisk fire kept up. This was 
answered only by scattered shots from a few light 
infantry, as Moore’s brigade lay concealed behind a 
dyke. At length a large solid column of the enemy, 
raising a loud shout, while drums and bugle horns 
sounded the charge, rushed on with impetuosity. 
The British sprang up by command, and threw in a 
well-directed volley, which, together with grape- 
shot from the field artillery, mounted in the dyke, 
astonished the enemy, who drew back in con- 
fusion.” ? 

1 “The Life of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B.” By 
James Carrick Moore, 1834. Vol. I., p. 233. By this it may be 


presumed James Moore means that, at Barham Downs, Moore 


began his system of training as eventually carried out at 
Shorncliffe. 


2 Ibid. Vol. I., p. 238. 
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In this action Moore was seriously wounded in 
the thigh and face, and had to return to England, 
where, before the close of the year, His Majesty 
appointed him Colonel of the 52nd Regiment as a 
mark of approbation for his services in Holland. 


EGyPpt 


Once recovered, Moore was sent to Chelmsford 
“to take charge of and discipline the troops as- 
sembled there”’; but he was only in this part of 
England for a short time, when Bonaparte’s inva- 
sion of Egypt caused him to relinquish his command 
and proceed with Sir Ralph Abercromby to that 
country. 

In Egypt, Moore made excellent use of the light 
infantry which had been sent there, was again 
wounded and, when hostilities were over, he returned 
to England to be sent by the Duke of York to Bright- 
helmstone (Brighton). During this period he was 
frequently consulted by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who shortly moved him to Chatham, where a large 
force was assembled. 


SHORNCLIFFE 


James Carrick Moore, in his “ Life”’ of his 
brother, gives us the following account of the raising 
of the Shorncliffe Light Infantry by Moore, and, 
though muddled and not to be relied on, I quote it 
for what it is worth : 
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“The Duke mentioned to him a design of en- 
listing some regiments of riflemen, as a species of 
troops which had never been raised in this country.? 
On which Moore observed that our army was not 
so numerous as to admit of having enough of these 
for each detached force, which the nature of our war- 
fare required. He, therefore, advised that some 
good regiments should be practiced as marksmen, 
with the usual muskets, and instructed both in 
light infantry manceuvres, and also to act, when 
required, as a firm battalion. His Royal Highness : 
approved of this idea and requested him to form 
his own regiment on that plan; and, as many of the 
men were unfit for their complex duties, he was 
empowered to exchange them for more powerful 
and active soldiers, selected from another battalion. 

‘He then commenced this new discipline, and in 
a short time formed a regiment which for celerity 
and expertness was admired by experienced officers. 
Other regiments, particularly a corps of young 
Highlanders, were disciplined in the same manner, and 
their utility was displayed in the subsequent wars.” ? 

Sir Henry Bunbury gives a less stilted but more 
trustworthy account : 

In 1803, ‘“‘ camps of instruction were formed in 
Essex, Kent and Sussex. Of these the most im- 
portant was that stationed near Hythe (Shorncliffe 


1 This is, of course, incorrect. 
2 The Life of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B.” By 
James Carrick Moore, 1834. Vol. IE., p. 5. 
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Camp), where the 4th, 43rd, 52nd and 95th (Rifles), 
together with two strong regiments of militia, were 
placed under the command of Sir John Moore. The 
14th Light Dragoons and a large portion of artillery 
were attached to this camp, of which I may speak 
more fully hereafter, because the new system of 
drill and movement which was here introduced by 
Moore became the model for our infantry, and laid 
the foundation of that superiority which it after- 
wards evinced in the arduous campaigns of the 
Spanish Peninsula.” 3 

James Moore continues : 

“The troops were trained to exact discipline by 
Moore, who possessed the valuable talent of instruct- 
ing the officers in their duties and of rendering the 
soldiers expert in the use of their arms, and swift in 
manceuvring, without distressing them with multi- 
plied and vexatious orders.”’ ? 

William Pitt, then Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
having raised two Regiments of Volunteers, frequently 
rode over to Shorncliffe to visit Sir John Moore. ‘‘ On 
one of these occasions Mr. Pitt said to him, ‘ Well, 
Moore, but as on the very first alarm of the enemy’s 
coming I shall march to aid you with my Cinque Port 
Regiments, you have not told me where you will 
place us?’ Moore, who was always fond of a jest, 


1 * Narrative of some passages in the Great War with France, 
from 1799-1810."’ Lieut.-General Sir Henry Bunbury, K.C.B., 
1854. 
2 “ The Life of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B.”’ By 
James Carrick Moore, 1834. Vol. II., p. 7. 
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replied, “Do you see that hill? You and yours 
shall be drawn upon it, where you will make a most 
formidable appearance to the enemy, while I with 
the soldiers shall be fighting on the beach.’ ’’! 

Not only was he befriended by Pitt, but he was 
held in esteem by Charles Fox—Fox being at this 
time Pitt’s bitter opponent. Fox had never met 
him, or even seen him; nevertheless, he was always 
interested to hear of him. One evening, whilst 
playing cards, he heard someone relate a story about 
Moore. Throwing down his cards, he called out, 
“Tell that again! JI hear a good deal of General 
Moore, and everything good. Tell me that again.”’ 


STORIES OF SIR JOHN Moore 


From stories told of him it is probably easier to 
get a glimpse of his cheerful nature than from listen- 
ing to the praise of his admirers and friends. Sir 
Charles Napier tells the following two: 


“‘T recollect once standing in the street at Lisbon, 
looking at a very pretty woman who was at a window, 
when someone gently lay hold of both my ears, saying 
in a joking tone, ‘ Ah, caitiff! have I caught you ? 
What right have you to look at such an ugly woman 
as that? I will put you under arrest.’ Turning 
round I saw it was the Commander-in-Chief. ‘I 


1 “The Life of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B.” By 
James Carrick Moore, 1834. Vol. II., p. 8. 
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will thank you for the punishment, sir,’ said I, ‘ if 
you will place the ugly old woman over me as sentry.’ 
Another time, when going from his quarters in the 
village of Sandgate to the evening parade on the 
heights of Shorncliffe the ascent being steep, Moore 
said to six or eight officers who were with him, ‘ Now 
for a race to the top of the hill,’ and away we all 
started. Neil Campbell (afterwards with Napoleon 
at Elba) beat us all, and Moore was second.” ? 

He was of an exceptionally kind and generous 
nature. On one occasion, when he heard that Lieut. 
Charles Rowan was ordered to recruit men for rank, he 
wrote to Messrs. Cox, Greenwood & Cox as follows: 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—It seems to me but a shabby 
proceeding in Government to oblige the first lieuten- 
ants of regiments to raise men for rank, as they are in 
general a class of officer without money. . . . Lieut. 
Charles Rowan, the eldest lieutenant of the 52nd 
Regiment, is exactly in this predicament, but as he is 
a good young man, and an attentive officer, the want 
of a few hundred pounds shall not make him lose his 
rank upon this occasion. I shall advance whatever 
is necessary to enable him to raise the thirty men 
required ; I beg, therefore, that you will have the 
goodness to place to his credit three hundred pounds. 
. . . If this sum is not found sufficient, I shall order 
more to be lodged with you. .. .” ? 


1 “ The Diary of Sir John Moore.’’ Edited by Major-General 
Sir J. F. Maurice, K.C.B. Vol. IL., p. go. 
2 Jbid, Vol. I., p. 80. 
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At times he could be dryly sarcastic. Moore 
was one day inspecting a worthy old colonel with a 
soul not above buttons. ‘‘ Your men are clean— 
very clean,’ said Moore; and then, after a pause, 
he added, “so are the Gosport Volunteers.” 


His FINAL YEARS 


In December, 1804, Moore was offered by the 
Cabinet command of a proposed expedition to Ferrol. 
Seeing the utter inadequacy of the information on 
which the scheme was based, he sailed there to see 
how matters stood. Returning a few weeks later, 
it was on his recommendation that the operations 
were abandoned. 

In 1805, he was again in England, but was not to 
remain there for long, for, in 1806, he proceeded to 
the Mediterranean as adviser to General Fox. Here 
John Colborne, later on famous as Field-Marshal Lord 
Seaton, became his military secretary. In a letter 
from Messina (August 2, 1807) to Mr. Bargus, Col- 
borne writes : 

““, . . Sir John Moore is one of the best generals 
we have (that, you will say, is not much to his credit), 
an active, acute, intelligent officer, about forty- 
three years of age, and full of that coolness in action 
and difficult situations so necessary to those who 
command. He is one of those determined and 
independent characters who act and speak what 


they think just and proper, without paying the least 
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regard to the opinion of persons of interest or in 
power. If he have a fair opportunity, I conceive 
he will prove a most excellent general. . . .” 

In 1807, he was sent to Sweden, and finally, in 
1808, he sailed for Portugal, where, by a strategic 
counter-stroke, he caused one of the greatest Captains 
in history very abruptly to change his plans and 
relinquish his intended subjugation of southern 
Spain. 

“When Bonaparte learned that the British 
were moving to the Duero, struck with the boldness 
of this unlooked-for measure, he exclaimed, ‘ Moore 
is the only General now fit to contend with me: 
I shall advance against him in person!’”’ No greater 
compliment could the Emperor have paid his great 
antagonist. 

The terrible retreat, the incessant marching, the 
snow and the bitter cold, the victory of Corunna, 
Moore’s death, his burial, and the chivalry of Soult 
form a fitting epilogue to a life which was filled 
with noble deeds. 

On February 1, 1809, the Duke of York issued a 
General Order from the Horse Guards which closes 
the history of this truly great Englishman. It 
reads : 

“The benefits derived to an army from the 
example of a distinguished commander do not ter- 
minate at his death. His virtues live in the recollec- 
tion of his associates, and his fame remains the 
strongest incentive to great and glorious actions. .. . 


Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B. 35 


The life of Sir John Moore was spent amongst the 
troops. During the season of repose, his time was 
devoted to the care and instruction of the officer 
and soldier; in war, he courted service in every 
quarter of the globe. Regardless of personal con- 
siderations, he esteemed that to which his country 
called him the fost of honour ; and by his undaunted 
spirit and unconquerable perseverance, he pointed 
the way to victory.” 
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CHAPTER II 
Formation of the Shorncliffe Camp 
FORERUNNERS OF THE SHORNCLIFFE TRAINING 


In 1794, General Grey formed a school for training 

light infantry in the West Indies, so that he might 

restore “ the perfection of Light Infantry attained 

during the American War.’’? Evidently his desire 

was to produce a trained force as well as a drilled 

one: that is, a force which in mass could work col- 

lectively, and dispersed could work individually. 

ai. Two of his light infantry officers were Coote Manning- 
y! ham and the Hon. William Stewart. Two years 
| later, Moore himself saw service in the West Indies, 

| 


2 Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, in ‘‘ The Life of a 
Regimental Officer during the Great War, 1793-1815,’ p. I10, 
makes mention of a still earlier light infantry school. He writes, 
“In 1782, the light companies of nine regiments were assembled 
| in Camp at Coxheath, Kent, and together with two battalions of 

infantry and two regiments of light dragoons, were practised in 
what was termed the ‘ Dundas Exercises,’ which were being tried 
; for the first time.’’ I have not been able to discover what these 
exercises were. The earliest light infantry training camp was 
; probably Howe’s, at Salisbury, in 1774. 
{ 
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but in 1794 he was serving in Corsica, where he 
had an opportunity of watching Captain Lowe's 
Corsican Rangers. The perfection of their move- 
ments and their utility so much impressed him 
that, from this date on, he appears to have had 
in mind the creation of a similar force in 
England. 

On September 2, 1796, whilst at Fort Charlotte 
in St Lucia, we have already found Moore writing 
to Sir Ralph Abercromby as follows: ‘In short, 
General (excuse the pedantry of the expression), but 
with a Roman, instead of a modern exercise and 
discipline, the troops in the West Indies might, I am 
convinced, be kept healthy.’’ He deprecated the 
lack of interest shown by all ranks in their work ; 
and what he saw most clearly was, that it was nota 
new drill, but a new discipline that was needed to 
rejuvenate the British Army. There was already 
too much drill; initiative was cramped by drill, 
and the army had become a mechanical instrument 
in place of a living co-operative organism. Its 
discipline was based on flog and hang, and its 
drill on the theatrical movements of the Potsdam 
Grenadiers. : 

In 1800, whilst in Minorca, Abercromby had 
drawn Moore’s attention to the need of light infantry 
in the British Army, and had suggested that their 
training should correspond to that of the French 
voltigeurs. A few battalions, so Abercromby con- 
sidered, might serve as a model for the rest of the 
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army.! This is an interesting fact, for later on in 
this year the Experimental Rifle Corps was formed. 

During his stay in Minorca, Moore had occasion 
to watch the system of training adopted by Major 
Kenneth Mackenzie in the goth Foot. This consisted 
in breaking up the battalion into skirmishers, 
supports and reserve, on the plan of de Rottenburg, 
of whom [ shall have more to say later on. “ He 
was struck with its excellence, and, with his usual 
openness and candour, expressed his surprise that it 
had never before suggested itself to his mind.”’ * 

In 1798, Viscount Howe—an old veteran of the 
American wars, who had served with so many of its 
noted light infantry leaders such as Amherst, Wolfe, 
Rogers, Bouquet, Tarleton, Simcoe, Ferguson and 
Ewald—formed a light infantry camp in Essex, 
and brought the need of light infantry before the 
eyes of the Government. 

One cannot help feeling that Howe’s camp, 
Money’s pamphlet § and de Rottenburg’s light drill, 
all influencing the mind of the military authorities 
of the day, directly resulted in the creation of the 
Experimental Rifle Corps of 1800. What part Moore 
played in its formation it is difficult to say, though at 
this period Moore was a personal friend of the Duke 


1 Autograph letter from Abercromby, in the Edinburgh Naval 
and Military Exhibition of 1889. 

2 “ Dictionary of National Biography.’’ Vol. XIII, p. 815. 

3 An Open Letter to the Hon. William Windham, 1799,” 
in which General Money strongly urges the creation of light 
infantry units. 
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of York, who consulted him on most military 
questions. Therefore, it is possible that it was on 
Moore’s suggestion that this Corps was formed. 


COLONEL COOTE MANNINGHAM’S MEMORANDUM 


In 1802, Colonel Coote Manningham and Lieut.-' 
Colonel the Hon. William Stewart drew up a memo- 
randum to Government proposing a permanent corps 
furnished with arms of precision. In this memoran- 
dum, these two officers pointed out the advantage of 
training such a corps in the duties of riflemen. It 
is said that this memorandum was referred to Sir 
John Moore ; anyhow, it is known that, on October 
2, 1802, Moore sent Lieut.-Colonel Stewart orders 
for the march of the Rifle Corps to Shorncliffe, in 
which he wrote: ‘I hope you will find the station 
at Shorncliffe adapted both to your target practice 
and field movements.” This was done, and, as 
Surtees tells us, no time was lost in starting work 
‘“We immediately commenced our light drill, in 
which I took great delight ; but most of all I liked 
shooting at the target.” 

Moore cannot have failed to have followed with 
interest the infancy of the Experimental Rifle 
Corps. He must have been acquainted with its 
admirable regulations, and more likely than not he 
suggested to the authorities the raising of similar 
corps, in place of relying for light troops on Hessian 
and other mercenaries. 
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“Tt is clear, indeed,’’ writes General Maurice, 


“that Moore must have been for some time in con- 


sultation with the officers at Headquarters on the 
necessity for the formation of a body of light infantry. 
I think that he had had several conversations with 
them in London, very probably caused by his rather 
startling statement that the most efficient body of 
the kind we were likely, after all our war experiences, 
to possess, was Lowe’s battalion of Corsicans.? 
“The first actual document that I know of 
which introduces the subject is an order of Moore’s at 
Chatham, in which he publishes a Horse-Guards’ 
order of January 10, 1803. This order announces 
that the 2nd Battalion of the 52nd Regiment is to 
become the 96th Regiment, and that transfers of 
officers between the two on certain assigned condi- 
tions are to take place. This was followed by a second 
order of January 18, announcing that the 52nd was 
to become a corps of light infantry,? and that men 


2 In “ The Life of a Regimental Officer during the Great War, 
1793-1815,"' by Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, 1913, 
p. 65, we find Colonel Samuel Rice describing the Corsicans as 
follows: ‘‘ There are three Corsican battalions raised here 
(Corti). If they are to be drilled as our soldiers are, to stand 
the charge, which I suppose they are, I donot know how they will 
behave as their manner of fighting is what we call bush-fghting 
—that is, to take a steady aim upon anyone from behind a bush 
or a tree; in short, from any place from which the man can fire 
without being seen... .” 

2 The light and grenadier companies of the 52nd Regiment 
greatly distinguished themselves under Lord Cornwallis in the 
attack on Savendroog (December 20, 1791) during the Tippo 
Sahib Wars, and from this time on this regiment was noted for its 
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were to be selected accordingly from the two 
battalions, so that, the g6th being constituted as a 
line regiment, and soon afterwards sent off to Ireland, 
the 52nd should be supplied with men suitable for 
light infantry work.” * 


LIEUT.-COLONEL KENNETH MACKENZIE 


Once the 52nd had been formed, Sir John Moore’s 
next consideration was to select suitable officers 
and, above all, a suitable commanding officer. On 
January 17, 1803, he wrote to General Brownrigg as 
follows : 

“When I am authorised to announce the intention 
of forming the 52nd as a light corps, perhaps some 
of those officers least adapted to that service may, of 
themselves, apply to be removed to the g6th, in 
which case others might be chosen without regard to 
seniority. But such as will not make this option 
may be removed gradually hereafter when oppor- 
tunities offer of doing it without injury to them. A 
most essential point is the choice of an officer to 
place at the head of such a corps, and fortunately the 
situation of the present lieutenant-colonels of the 


good light infantry work. The dates of the creation of other 
light infantry regiments are as follows: 1803, 43rd; 1808, 68th 
and 85th ; 1809, 71st and 51st; 1815, goth; 1822, 13th; 1840, 
ro5th and ro6th; 1855, Royal Marines; 1858, 32nd. 

1 “The Diary of Sir John Moore,’’ Major-General Sir J. F. 
Maurice. Vol. II., p. 67. Also ‘‘ Historical Record of the 52nd 
Regiment.’ Captain Moorsom, p. 61. 
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52nd Regiment, who hold staff employment, enables 
H.R.H: to remove one or both of them, without 
injuring either their interests or their feelings, and of 
bringing forward officers who, with the necessary 
talents, have the inclination to dedicate their whole 
time to their duty. Of this description Lieut.- 
Colonel Mackenzie! of the 44th is one; and if 
H.R.H. chooses I can write to him on the subject, 
and perhaps it will be best to remove one lieutenant- 
colonel only first, reserving the other in case a fit 
person presents himself hereafter.’’ 

Lieut.-Colonel Mackenzie played such an im- 
portant part in the training at Shorncliffe that it may 
be of some interest if I quote the following short 
account of him from ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
of April, 1834: 


1 Lieut.-Colonel Kenneth Mackenzie, afterwards Sir Kenneth 
Douglas (1754-1833), entered the 33rd Regiment in 1767, ex- 
changed into the 14th in 1783, went to the West Indies and 
remained there till 1791. In 1793, he went to the Netherlands ; 
there he met Thomas Graham, of Balgowan, and, on May 13, 
1794, became a Major in Graham’s Regiment, the goth. In 
1794, the goth went to the Ile de Dieu, thence to Gibraltar. In 
1796, the the goth accompanied Charles Stuart to Portugal. 
Mackenzie, being made a local Lieut.-Colonel, was appointed to 
command all the fiank companies of the various regiments as a 
battalion of light infantry. ‘‘ Sir Charles Stuart superintended 
Mackenzie's system of training and manceuvring, and madc his 
battalion a sort of school of instruction for all the officers present 
with the army in Portugal.”” In 1798, Sir Charles Stuart took 
Mackenzie to Minorca. Sir Ralph Abercromby succeeded Sir 
Charles, Mackenzie accompanied the goth, with Sir Ralph, to 
Egypt. After the battle of March 21, Mackenzie, was promoted 
to the 44th Regiment. He commanded the 44th till 1804, 
when he was summoned to take over the 52nd Kegiment.— 
“Dictionary of National Biography.’’ Vol. V. 
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“In 1794, having then served fourteen years as a 
subaltern in the West Indies and in Europe, he was 
promoted to a company, and immediately afterwards 
to the majority of the goth.’ In 1796, under Sir 
Charles Stuart, he commanded the flank companies 
of the British Army in Portugal, which were dis- 
ciplined by him as a battalion of light infantry. So 
highly did Sir Charles Stuart approve of the dis- 
cipline of that corps, that he made it the school of 
instruction for the whole army under his command.” 

In the action of March 13, r8o01, Lieut.-Colonel 
Mackenzie commanded the advanced guard. The 
French charged, but their ranks were broken and 
they were forced to retire by the well-directed fire (in 
light infantry style) of the goth, whose discipline was 
admirable.2— On March 21, the day Abercromby was 
mortally wounded, Mackenzie commanded (in Hill’s 
absence) his regiment, and shortly afterwards, at 
Cairo, he was promoted to the lieut.-colonelcy of the 
44th in place of Lieut.-Colonel Ogilvie, who was 
killed on the 2tst. 

Lieut.-Colonel Mackenzie, who was well known to 
Sir John Moore, for he had served with him in the 
Egyptian Campaign of 1800, at once applied himself 
with zeal to the development of the task in hand. 
According to the “ Royal Military Calendar” of 
1820, it was Lieut.-Colonel Mackenzie, and not Sir 


* Graham’s Reginient, the goth Foot, was noted for its light 
infaniry work. 
? See Appendix I. 
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John Moore, who introduced a new drill, march, and 
platoon exercise, which, though at first Sir John 
Moore only acquiesced in it reluctantly, was warmly 
supported by him later on. This new drill, we shall 
presently see, was in all probability a simplified 
edition of Dundas’s standard drill of the day, as 
recorded in “‘ A System of Drill and Manceuvres as 
Practised in the 52nd Light Infantry Regiment.” 


THE, 43RD LiGHT INFANTRY 


Just six months after the 52nd Regiment had 
been converted into light infantry, the 43rd was 
honoured by a similar conversion. Moore had been 
made Colonel of the 52nd in 1799, which no doubt 
accounts for this regiment being chosen for such a 
distinction. The 43rd had come under Sir John 
Moore’s notice on several occasions, notably with 
the §2nd in St. Lucia, in 1796, and in Egypt with the 
Corsican Rangers, in 1801. Though at this time 
the state of discipline in the 43rd was indifferent, it 
had gained for itself renown at Quebec, in 1759, 
and at Bunker Hill, in 1775; further, its light 
company had been trained by Sir Charles Grey, in 
1794- 

In 1803, the 43rd was stationed in Guernsey, 
under the command of Colonel Richard Stewart, 
A.D.C. to George ITI. 

“On January 12 the regiment quitted Guernsey, 
landed at Dover, and marched to Ashford. In 
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June they passed on to Shorncliffe, and were 
brigaded with the 52nd and 95th.” 3 

On August 11, William Napier joined the 43rd. 
On October 9, 1804, writing to his mother, he 
describes the ill state of discipline in which the 
regiment then was: ‘ They are jealous of the 52nd, 
hate General Moore, abuse them behind their backs, 
yet toad-eat them to their faces.””? This want of 
discipline was probably due to weakness on the 
part of Colonel Stewart, and also because, on March 
27, 1802, after the Peace of Amiens had been ratified, 
several corps, as usual, were disbanded, amongst 
them the Tarbet and Loyal Irish Fencibles, who, 
being reduced in Jersey and Guernsey, volunteered 
en masse to join the 43rd. 

I mention this fact of ill-discipline on the part 
of the 43rd because, by the time the Peninsula War 
began, the 43rd was as well trained and disciplined 
as either the 52nd or the g5th. This speaks very 
highly for Sir John Moore’s training, for whether 
units joined him good, indifferent or bad, they all left 
him as near perfect as it was possible for them to be. 


1 “ Historical Records of the Forty-third Regiment.” By 
Sir Richard G. A. Levinge, p. 96. 

2 “ Life of General Sir William Napier, K.C.B.”’ Edited by 
H. A. Bruce. Vol. I., p. 20. 
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CHAPTER III 
Defence of Kent and Sussex 
THREATENED INVASION 


BEFORE discussing the training which was carried 
out at the Shorncliffe Camp, I will go back a year or 
two and examine the reasons for the assembly of 
Sir John Moore’s Experimental Brigade, for these 
have a direct bearing on his whole system. 

The execution of the King and Queen of France 
in 1792, and the preaching of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, and the advent of a social millennium, soon 
plunged France into the most desperate war she had 
ever waged. It was not militarism which did so, 
but the want of it ; not because France hada gigantic. 
and overpowering army, but because virtually she 
had no army at all. Not because she was ruled by 
a crafty king—the king was dead—but because her 
destinies, for the time being, had passed into the 
hands of humanitarians fattened on the rationalism 
and unnaturalism of the pre-revolutionary philoso- 
phers—Voltaire, Rousseau, Condorcet, and others. 
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Once the goddess of reason, in the form of a bedizened 
courtesan, lay sprawling on the altar of Notre Dame 
all reason was abandoned. Once universal brother- 
hood was on the lips of all men, every man’s knife 
was turned against his brother. Things would have 
steadily gone from bad to worse had not that purger 
of all national corruption—war—turned the fero- 
cious instincts of man’s nature from the destruction of 
his own country by himself to the prevention of a 
similar destruction by others. One of these others 
was England, and war with England meant invasion 
either of the enemy’s land or of their own. 

First threatened by Dumouriez, and next by 
Bonaparte, Great Britain bestirred herself and 
began protecting the vulnerable points along her 
coast with Martello towers, called after Mortella 
Bay in Sicily, where the original tower was built.? 
Many of these towers still exist, and an interesting 
incident is chronicled by Sir Charles Napier con- 
cerning the visiting of them. 

When Colonel Coote Manningham was away from 
Shorncliffe, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. William Stewart 
would take over command. Upon these occasions 
his zeal became almost unbearable. ‘‘ He ordered 
that all the Martello towers on the beach should be 
visited a certain number of times, day and night, 


1 Captured, in 1793, by Capt. Wolseley of the Lowestoffe. 
Sir David Dundas was present at this attack. A few years later 
he recommended the construction of similar towers along the 
British coast. 
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by the subaltern on duty. Napier was the first to 
report: ‘ How is this, sir? not a quarter of the duty 
performed.’'—‘It was impossible.’ ‘That word is 
not in the military dictionary.” —‘‘ But in arithmetic, 
Colonel, it is, to walk 45 miles along a beach mid-leg 
deep in shingle.’ 7 


HomME DEFENCE 


The scheme of Home Defence adopted at this 
time is clearly set out in an interesting series of in- 
structions* published by the Adjutant-General for 
the information of the various Commanding Generals. 

These instructions were published in February, 
1801, and, summarised, they read as follows : 

Enemy's Objective-—The invasion of this country, 
which may be accomplished on some one or more 
points of our extensive coasts, in order immediately 
to threaten the capital and centre of the kingdom. 

Preliminary Measures—The Commanding Gen- 
erals were instructed to make themselves “‘ thoroughly 
acquainted with the local situation of their districts,” 


1 The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles Napier, 
G.C.B.” By Lieut.-General Sir W. Napier, K.C.B., 1857. 
Vol. I., p. 27. 

® See“ Napoleon and the Invasion of England, the Story of 
the Great Terror,” by H. F. B. Wheeler and A. M. Broadley. 
Vol. I., pp. 165-179. And ‘“ Dumouriez and the Defence of 
England against Napoleon,” by J. Holland Rose and A. M. 
Broadley. These works contain much interesting information 
concerning the measures taken to defend England in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. 
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and to “frame a regular system of defence and 
operation, which they will communicate in its 
various degrees, and with full explanation to each 
person materially concerned in its execution. 

“ They will point out the most probable places of 
descent from an enemy, the works that now exist for 
their defence, and the arrangements to be made at 
each for opposing him.” 

They were to arrange for “ hastening the in- 
habitants in the neighbourhood of the enemy to 
withdraw their cattle and horses, to enforce this 
by every means, and to destroy, without compunc- 
tion, whatever provision is tardy in its removal or 
can be of use to him; such removals will be made 
to a sufficient distance, according to the district 
plan ascertained, and the routes in it ordered and 
pointed out. Such arrangements in consequence 
of the general plan must be made with the Lord- 
Lieutenants and Magistrates of the different coun- 
ties as may ensure the punctual execution of these 
most essential services.”’ 

Clearance of Catile-—‘‘ From the moment that an 
enemy is discovered from the coast and pointing toa 
place of landing, the driving of the country must 
begin, be strongly enforced and made, if possible, 
by other routes than those of probable operation 
of the troops, whose movements must not be inter- 
rupted ; and when the acting direction of the enemy 
is sufficiently ascertained, nothing within the pro- 


bability of his reach should be suffered to remain ; 
D 
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nor would this incommode the advanced troops, for 
their supplies would readily come up from their 
rear; and, above all, the removal of horses of every 
description must be accomplished. If this is rigidly 
executed, his future movements will become ex- 
ceedingly slow and fatiguing, perhaps impossible. 
The mode of doing all this is prescribed, and will be 
arranged in every county and district of the ex- 
posed coast, the execution allotted to the yeoman 
cavalry, and every reasonable hope may be enter- 
tained of its being carried into effect. 

“Nothing will more effectually disappoint and 
disconcert the project of an invading enemy than 
the driving and abandonment of the country, and the 
total destruction of the roads for miles round, 
whatever point he made his landing at, or at least for 
several miles on each side of the route he meant to 
pursue. Could this be accomplished as easily as 
imagined, he would find himself in a desert, unable to 
advance or to give the time necessary to free himself 
from the first embarrassments thrown in his way, 
and which would only be a prelude to more consider- 
able opposition. This alone, persevered in, would 
stop all progress, his distresses and want would 
increase in proportion to his numbers, and if his 
communication was interrupted by a superior naval 
force, he must soon be reduced to the greatest diffi- 
culties. But as this cannot be expected to the 
desired amount, it may be essential to point out how 
far the roads of the country should be destroyed, so 
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as to be disadvantageous to the enemy and advan- 
tageous to ourselves.” 

First Defensive Stebs.—Immediately information 
has been received that a landing at a certain place 
is imminent, “‘ the troops will be cantoned or en- 
camped in the manner that appears the most advan- 
tageous.”” The various lines of defence will be held, 
and the troops will hold themselves ‘in a state of 
field preparation.”” The Generals commanding dis- 
tricts will further call out the Yeoman and Volunteer 
Corps, and see that they carry out the duties allotted 
to them. 

Action if the Enemy Advances:—‘‘ On the first 
landing of an enemy, if he cannot be prevented in 
the attempt, not a moment must be lost in assem- 
bling the troops, and pushing on the most advanced, 
however few in number, till more can be collected. 
The great object must be constantly to harass, 
alarm, and tire the enemy, and to impede his 
progress, till a sufficient force assembles to attack 
him. The nature of the country affords every advan- 
tage for that purpose; intricate and enclosed, it is 
never to be lost sight of by the light troops, and 
every inch of the ground, every field may to a 
degree be disputed, even by inferior numbers.’’ 
As soon as ever he has quitted the coast, he must be 
surrounded in front, flank, and rear ; a knowledge of 
the country, and a superiority of cavalry gives the 
advantage, he must be obliged to fight for everyarticle 
of sustenance. The country must be driven, and 
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everything useful within his reach destroyed without 
mercy ; this, the necessity of the case, and the in- 
finite consequence of giving him an immediate check, 
demand; cattle and horses must at all events be 
removed. 

Tactics of Delay.—‘‘ It is desirable to reduce the 
enemy to advance on a small front, to prevent him 
from extending his flanks, and to throw as many 
obstacles in the way of his progress to the front as can 
be devised ; but to do this it is necessary to reserve 
access to his flanks, to be able to follow his rear and, 
in opposing him in front, to have our own rear open 
for a speedy retreat, or for receiving supplies and 
reinforcements. .. . 

“‘ The great extent of our coast makes it difficult 
to guard it everywhere, and from the nature of an 
invasion an enemy, if he escapes our navy and all 
the perils of the sea, generally arrives with a force 
much superior to what can be assembled to oppose 
him. ...” After resisting as much as possible, 


' the troops should, on a given signal, quit the ground, 


and assemble again some half-mile farther back. 
““.|. . When the enemy shall be master of the 
shore the troops are never to lose sight of him ; 
they are to fall back to such a moderate distance as 
circumstances seem to require; they are to extend, 
and on arriving from all quarters to endeavour to 
encompass him, for their general intention and appli- 
cation must be to draw as much advantage from 
attacks on his flanks and rear as they can propose to 
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do from opposition in front. ‘These attacks should 
be kept up incessantly, made by bodies both of 
small and large numbers. And in acting in this 
manner the troops are to understand that, though 
our object or situation does induce us at first to 
fall back gradually till our force can be collected 
on a given point and enabled to advance upon and 
attack the enemy, yet that we are always to hold 
that event in view and to conduct ourselves 
accordingly, and that it becomes us to know and 
to profit from the many and singular advantages 
we possess... . If, notwithstanding every effort, 
the enemy should advance within reach of the 
capital, a great action must take place, but at such 
a distance as to allow of the prospect of rallying 
and making a second stand in case of a repulse.” 
Action of Infaniry.—‘ Nothing can be so fre- 
quently and strongly inculcated into our infantry of 
every description as the advantages they possess in 
attacking the enemy who has few or no cavalry to 
offend them, while on all occasions they enjoy the 
fullest support from our own, for active individuals 
and light infantry may remain in perfect safety 
within the smallest distance of such an enemy, 
watching every opportunity of distressing him, and 
larger bodies of infantry can never be pressed or 
overtaken if their rear is clear and their cavalry 
bold and active. By dint of repetition every soldier 
should be brought to understand that, even if he is 
worsted in action and compelled to fall back, his 
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duty and honour require him to stop and rally as 
soon as possible; that he need never hurry, and that 
he is perfectly safe at a quarter of a mile distance 
from an enemy, who has no cavalry to make quick 
pursuit, therefore, that he ought to face about, form, 
and again advance or retire in a cool, soldier-like 
manner, and, in doing this, from his peculiar advan- 
tage, he is always protected by his own cavalry. 
But, above all, it must be impressed upon him that, 
although retiring and falling back gradually before 
the enemy may at first be ordered and necessary, 
to allow the force of the country to collect, yet our 
great object is to attack him on every favourable 
opportunity, and that not so much by fire, which 
is merely defensive, as by the bayonet and by that 
bold, manly and vigorous exertion which must 
inspire soldiers fighting for their religion, liberty, 
and constitution. For, however successful the 
enemy may seem to be at first, and however long 
it may be necessary to postpone our general attack 
upon him, the moment will arrive when, by our 
accumulated numbers and united efforts, we shall 
overwhelm and may extirpate an army of unprin- 
cipled and merciless invaders.” 

Action of Light Infantry.—'‘ There cannot be too 
many light infantry established, either in companies 
or battalions. They are essential in the country 
we are to preserve, and, when intelligent and well 
led, they will by their spirit, perseverance, and 
exertion soon attain an ascendancy over those of the 
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enemy, who have so many difficulties to encounter 
and who, unprotected by cavalry of their own, will 
not be so forward when exposed to the rapid and 
decided attacks of ours. To this service the small 
corps of militia and the unregimental companies of 
volunteers are peculiarly applicable, and in no other 
can they distinguish themselves in a manner more 
. honourable to themselves or more beneficial to their 
country.”’ 

Action of Cavalry.—“ Although the face of the 
country does not in general allow us to draw to its 
fullest extent from our numerous and formidable 
cavalry all those advantages we should otherwise 
possess, yet against an enemy destitute of that arm, 
and endeavouring to advance into the country, we 
seem to be placed in a most favourable and decisive 
situation. Many parts will allow of the action of 
cavalry in considerable bodies, and other parts will 
soon be made so, enclosures are in general slight, 
and could be opened round interesting positions. 
But as our cavalry have no enemy of the same kind 
to encounter, they need not be too circumspect in 
their movements, and there are few impediments 
their horses would not surmount, great boldness 
and activity would give them every advantage of 
attack, and free them from every danger of retreat. 
They should never hesitate with impetuosity to 
attack infantry wherever they can get at them on 
tolerable terms, particularly light infantry, whose 
loose order makes no great resistance when assailed 
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with vigour. They would be ordered to move and 
act more in small bodies than in line, in support 
of infantry and of each other. They would 
harass and interrupt every communication of an 
advancing enemy. They would give confidence and 
support to our volunteers and more inexperienced 
troops, and in any great and combined attack, they 
might arrive and act from so many points with an 
energy peculiar to themselves that must prove 
decisive. The advantage they would possess is of 
so singular a nature that unless they forgot their 
inherent vigour and activity, and that the existence 
of their country was at stake, nothing could resist 
their efforts. . . . The farther the enemy gets from 
the coast, the more must the cavalry be ordered to get 
on his flanks and rear, to give night-alarms to the 
enemy, however small the parties may be to do 
thiss.. a” 

Action of Field Artillery —‘ The excellence of our 
field artillery, and its capability of increase to any 
extent, must give us the most decided advantage 
against an enemy, who will be exceedingly inferior 
in this arm. Well horsed and under the protection 
of our superior cavalry it may be moved with the 
greatest rapidity to the most favourable and decisive 
situations, at the same time that we are enabled to 
take care that by no sudden effort is there any danger 
of its being lost or destroyed.” 

Mobility.—Mobility was to be the watchword of 
the British forces in Kent and Sussex. “... We 
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must be prepared to move in the lightest manner. 
Start without baggage of any kind, expect to hut, 
not to encamp, and for this the country furnishes 
abundant and advantageous materials, and every 
fifth soldier should be provided with a bill-hook for 
cutting wood. The soldiers should carry their own 
kettles as formerly, and not of too great asize. From 
our rear we will be certain of plentiful supplies. . . .” 
A mobile column was to be formed. “A part of 
the force of each district, as shall be particularly 
named, will be established as a district reserve, and, 
provided with camp equipage, etc., will be held 
as the first to be called upon, ready to move at a 
Moment’s warning, and to unite as a body on the 
point attacked, whether of their own or of any ad- 
joining district. The whole will be in readiness for 
the march of the distant parts of it on whatever 
point the enemy may land... .” 


SIR JoHN Moore’s OPINIONS ON HOME 
DEFENCE 


Excellent as this scheme in many ways was, it 
was not, however, based on experience, and it lacked 
judgment. Sir John Moore at once saw this; he 
realised that to drive the country was in theory an 
excellent plan, but how was it to be carried out ? 
Time would certainly not permit of it being done, 
and in place of blocking the roads with thousands of 
sheep and cattle, he insisted that the safety of the 
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country could only be secured by an unremitting 
offensive. 

In June, 1803, Moore arrived at Sandgate, and of 
this district he writes: ‘‘ From Deal to Dungeness 
is a long line. Dover and the castles of Sandown, 
Deal, and Walmer, may be susceptible of defence. 
The forts from Hythe to Dungeness are capable of 
none, but must be abandoned the moment a landing 
is expected. No infantry should be stationed in 
them, unless a few are necessary to assist the artillery 
in working the guns.” ! 

Moore’s plan at this time was not to leave the 
Militia in indefensible forts whilst the country in rear 
of them was being inundated, but to attack the 
enemy as he landed, and then, should he himself be 
driven back, to retire to a position beyond the 
inundations. He sets forth the opinion he held at 
this time clearly enough in the following letter : 


“To Lieut.-General Sir David Dundas. 
*“« Sandgate, 
«July 1, 1803. 
‘* DEAR GENERAL, 

‘Since I wrote last I have been with 
Colonel Twiss round Dungeness. The works at that 
place are so faulty that it is hardly possible imme- 
diately to adopt measures to make them defensible. 
A tower in each of the five works would be requisite, 


1 The Diary of Sir John Moore.’””’ By Major-General Sir 
J. F. Maurice, K.C.B. Vol. II., p. 69. 
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and these would not be sufficient for the extent to 
be defended. It would be unwise to abandon this 
post. Colonel Twiss intends, therefore, to repair 
the stockading and whatever is deficient in the 
four forts and centre redoubt, to mount four guns 
in the latter, to remove the other four guns from 
it, with whatever stores and ammunition is in excess 
of what is immediately required for the service of 
the artillery actually mounted. 

“Thus Dungeness must be considered as a post 
of observation and to give protection to ships 
anchoring within reach of its forts: to oppose by its © 
fire the disembarkation of troops; the moment the 
enemy are landed, the garrison to retire, spiking the 
guns and blowing up the ammunition, and to this 
purport, if you approve, shall the instructions be 
drawn for the Militia intended to be stationed there. 
The real defence of Dungeness will rest in the 
difficulty of crossing so great a track of shingle, and 
in the power we shall have, whilst we command the 
sluices of Dyme Church and Scot’s Float, of filling 
the ditches and, by cutting the dyke, inundating the 
marsh and thus confining the advance of an enemy 
to a very few roads. With this view Colonel Twiss 
proposes to erect a tower at each sluice. In the 
meantime, an arrangement should be made to ensure 
the sluices being opened should the descent of 
an enemy in that quarter render such a measure 
advisable. 

“Major-General Cartwright proposes that two 
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sheds should be erected, the one half-way between 
Rye Harbour and the nearest fort of Dungeness, 
the other between the Sandwich River and the 
nearest fort towards Deal, for the purposes of patrol, 
as otherwise those intervals cannot be watched. 
Some directions, he thinks, must likewise be given to 
the cavalry in Sussex to communicate with the 14th 
Regiment in Kent. The detachment of the 2nd 
Dragoons at Rye and Winchelsea is very small and 
commanded by a non-commissioned officer. 

‘‘T am sorry to find, from your letter, that the 
former measures of driving the country are to be 
adopted. It was, I understand, a favourite one of 
Sir C. Grey, and much ingenuity was shown by 
Colonel Taylor in the details he drew out for its 
execution. If ten days’ or a fortnight’s notice were 
to be given, it might be practicable. A few hours’ 
notice, in all probability, is all we shall have. It 
will then be impossible ; at any rate, in my opinion, 
it will be unadvisable. England is a country so well 
stocked that no effort will remove to any distance 
the means of subsistence. It may be laid down as an 
axiom that as long as an enemy is permitted to stand 
on English ground, so long will he subsist on English 
property. Every effort should be made that his 
stay should be as short as possible, and assurance 
given by Parliament that the loss of individuals will 
be made good by the community at large. Horses 
and wagons alone should be removed, and in the 
coast counties every man capable of work or of 
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bearing arms must be enrolled and belong to some 
association, company, battalion, or whatever name 
is preferred. 

“Every man will thus know his leaders, who, of 
course, will be the neighbouring gentlemen and 
better sort of farmers, and his place of rendezvous. 
The county, thus organised, is never to assemble 
but when the enemy is in sight, to fight for their own 
county, not to be marched into any other. Signals 
of alarm established, and universally known, upon 
which every man runs to his post. Depéts of arms 
and ammunition lodged in various parts in aid of 
those already in the possession of individuals, the 
number of which should be ascertained. Every 
man to go to his alarm post with two or three days’ 
provisions. This force, when assembled, to be under 
the direction of the General Officer Commanding. 
Previous exercise I deem unnecessary. Most men, 
I take for granted, can fire and load a musket. Some 
few simple, general directions only might be printed 
and distributed for the instruction and guidance of 
those persons who would act, in such a mass, as 
officers and leaders. 

“The measures hitherto adopted have been 
with a view to drive and retreat, which leads to 
confusion and despondency, and is consistent with 
a warfare in which the French excel and to which the 
English are the least adapted. The language and 
the system should be to head and to oppose, and no 
foot of ground ceded that was not marked with the 
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blood of the enemy. Nothing would damp his 
spirit more than to see the country turned out against 
him. He knows the strength of our army—regular, 
militia and reserve—and will come prepared to meet 
and may hope to beat it; but how penetrate or 
subdue a country where the populaton are armed 
and opposed to him? If the inhabitants of this 
neighbourhood occupied the heights, I should not 
doubt but that the force I have, thus aided, would 
drive into the sea any force France could send against 
us; or, if we did not, we should leave them without 
power to follow, or inclination to engage in such 
another encounter.” 


‘““Moore,”’ writes Sir Frederick Maurice, ‘‘ con- 
tinued to press this question of the right mode of 
defence, ’’ and, on July 21, 1803, he wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Colonel Gordon : 


‘“To Colonel Gordon. 
“ July 21, 1803. 


‘“‘T am sorry to have confirmed by you what I 
already suspected, that little benefit has arisen from 
the county meetings. There is, however, much good 
spirit in the county. It wants to be directed and 
this Sir D. could do if he went to those meetings 
prepared and determined to take a lead. You may 
depend upon it he would be listened to and his direc- 
tions followed. The want of previous arrangement 
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will throw us into confusion at the moment of 
action, and we shall lose the advantage, which 
will never recur, of opposing the enemy at 
landing. 

“The gentlemen here are sensible of the folly of 
attempting to drive the county. Those with whom 
I have spoken see all the mischief with which the 
system is pregnant. They submit to it as to authority, 
but would infinitely prefer to be desired to enrol men 
to fight. They only wish to see an Act passed to 
indemnify from the public stock all losses sustained 
from the enemy when they are opposing him. I 
shall speak to the magistrates, and endeavour to 
ensure the arrival of sufficient wagons for the 
camp.” 

Eventually Moore’s views were accepted, driving 
the country was abandoned and a Volunteer Act was 
passed by Parliament, but the people were ill- 
informed as to the change. This Moore at once saw, 


consequently, he wrote the following letter to Sir 
David Dundas : 


“To Sir David Dundas. 

“It is impossible to witness the good disposition 
of the people generally in this part of the district 
and not regret that so little advantage is taken to 
animate them to stand forth in defence of their 
coast. They have been coldly called upon, since the 
meeting at Sittingbourne, to give in lists of their 
stocks, and put down their names for particular 
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services ; but no encouragement has been given to 
arms over guides, drivers, etc., and the consequence 
has been that the number to carry arms is much the 
smallest. If the idea of driving is given up as inex- 
pedient or impracticable, the people should surely be 
told so and their attention turned another way. At 
present, for want of explicit instructions, they are 
kept in a state of suspense which tends to lessen their 
confidence in themselves and others. 

‘At this instant, if they were attacked, the 
military excepted, not a man would know what is 
expected of him. Iam daily more convinced that in 
the present disposition of the country, if proper 
means were adopted, the enemy, in whatever numbers 
he appeared, might be baffled in his first attempt and 
never get beyond the beach ; but if he gets over the 
landing without loss, and once penetrates, the spirit 
this will give him, the despondency it will cause in 
us, will render his expulsion very difficult. The 
measures pursued in the counties and the Bill 
pending in Parliament are in complete contra- 
diction. The measures pursued, similar to those 
followed at the end of the last war, inculcate the 
impossibility of resistance in the first instance, 
and instinct to drive and to retreat. The Bill for 
arming people, if carried into effect, will ensure 
success in the first instance. It will, at all events, 
enable us to wait at the points attacked, with the 
certainty of powerful and immediate support. But 
between the two, people are puzzled, and the present 
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movement is rendered weak beyond what there is 
any necessity for.’ ! 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the water, 
Napoleon was making vast preparations to subjugate 
Great Britain. At length the clang of the shipwright’s 
hammer roused the indignation and patriotism of 
the nation so that, before the end of the autumn, 
Moore's wish had been fulfilled and 342,000 men were 
enrolled. “ Still,” as Bunbury writes, ‘‘ our prepara- 
tions were only in their infancy; and if Napoleon 
could have crossed the Channel in the winter of 
1803-4, as he first designed, our means to meet his 
veteran troops would have been found utterly unfit 
for battle, though the determination of the British 
people not to be conquered and the unyielding 
temper of our stout old king would have prevailed, 
though after long suffering and incalculable losses.”’ 


Sir JoHN Moore's Pian, 1804 


At this period, Moore was busily engaged in 
travelling from town to town, and village to village, 
and at public meetings rousing the spirit of the 
people. Meanwhile, his Brigade at Shorncliffe was 
completed by the arrival of the 43rd Light Infantry. 
“Now at last he had the opportunity of putting into 
practice those principles which he had years before 
expounded in St. Lucia to Sir Ralph Abercromby. 


1«The Diary of Sir John Moore.’’ By Major-General Sir 


J. F. Maurice, K.C.B. Vol. 1J., p. 75. 
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The circumstances all favoured him. The fact that 
under the keenly-strained eyes of the whole nation 
this brigade was fronting the hosts across the narrow 
straits gave a moral power to the man who com- 
manded it, that enabled him to call upon those 
under him for exertions that could scarcely have 
been exacted in England, at least, during the piping 
times of peace. He used that power to the full. It 
would probably nowadays startle and offend a father 
who proposed to send his son a horse, to be told, as 
one under such circumstances was told by Moore, 
‘that he should be very pleased that the horse should 
be sent, but that it would be necessary for the father 
to send with it someone to ride it, for his son would 
have notimetodoso.’ The saying represented pretty 
nearly the fact for all those who then served under 
Moore. The training which was to be now taught 
was new, and in some sort experimental, and re- 
quired every man’s devotion to ensure its perfec- 
tion.” } 

It is not my intention here to touch on Sir John 
Moore's training, but it is interesting to realise 
what his plan was at this juncture, should Napoleon 
attempt a raid or an invasion, as it has a distinct 
bearing on it. His plan was an adaptation of his 
former one; it was very simple, namely, to attack 
the enemy the moment he came within musket-shot 
of the shore. Napoleon’s plan was to row 4,000 


1 “The Diary of Sir John Moore.”” By Major-General Sir 
J. R. Maurice, K-C.B. Vol. IL., pp. 77, 78. 
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picked grenadiers, under the indomitable Lannes, 
directly across to Folkestone and Sandgate. 

“Here,” Sir Henry Bunbury informed his son, 
“they would have been met by Sir John Moore, who 
had about an equal number of the best troops in the 
British Service ; and there would have been such a 
fight as has rarely been seen.” 

Moore’s plan, he said, ‘“‘ was to fight them in 
the water; to charge them with his infantry while 
in the very act of leaving their boats and before they 
had time to form. He (Sir John Moore) had seen 
with what difficulty our best troops had withstood 
a very partial attack made in this manner by the 
French at the time of the landing in Egypt, and he 
did not think that the French would be so well able 
to sustain it.” 2 

If beaten, Moore, in accordance with the plan of 
Sir David Dundas,? then commanding in Kent, 
which was very probably Moore’s plan as well, was 
to withdraw his troops to Dover and, taking up a 
flank position, threaten Napoleon’s advance on 
London. This threat would have caused the Em- 
peror to detach a large force to contain Moore, who, 
with troops actively trained, would have caused the 


? “ Memoir and Literary Remains of Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Edward Bunbury.’’ Edited by his son, Sir Charles J. F. Bunbury, 
1868, pp. 21,22. In Egypt it is intervsting to note that Moore 
had practised his troops in disembarking until ‘‘ the soldiers and 
sailors became expert at the business.”’ 

2“ Narratives of Some Passages in the Great War with France 
from 1799-1810.’’ Lieut.-General Sir Henry Bunbury, K.C.B., 
1854, pp. 176-177. 
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French the greatest inconvenience. Meanwhile, forces 
would have been hurried down from the North and 
West of England and a decisive battle fought south 
of the Thames. 


THE VOLUNTEERS 


Of the hundreds and thousands of volunteers 
which were raised, the majority were a worthless 
rabble. Whether they would have delayed an inva- 
sion or impeded the march of Napoleon’s veterans 
is doubtful, though that they would have looted the 
neighbouring country is more than probable. 

Most of these bands were raised for local pro- 
tection. Thus, as Sussex was ill-protected, we 
find that, in July, 1803, the inhabitants of North 
Pevensey offered to raise a legion of 1,220 men, 
consisting of two corps of cavalry, two companies of 
riflemen, or skirmishers, and twelve light companies.” 

These volunteers had little or no resemblance 
to the force proposed by General Money, who had 
urged the raising of trained partisans.* 


1“ The Offer of Service, Stipulation, Establishment and 
Regulations of the North Pevensey Legion, 1803."’ 

4 An admirable description of “a partisan ’’ is to be found 
in Roger Stevenson's “ Military Instructions for Officers detached 
in the Field, containing a scheme for forming a corps of partisans, 
1770.’ Republished in “A Treatise on the Art of War, 1803."’ 
“ Of all military employments, there is none which requires more 
extraordinary qualit.es than that of the partisan. A good parti- 
san ought to have an imagination fertile in projects, schemes and 
resources ; a penetrating spirit, capable of combining the whole 
circumstances of an action ; a heart intrepid against every appear- 
ance of danger ; a steady countenance, always assured, and which 
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The raising of these volunteers caused much dis- 
cussion, and many proposals were put forward as 
to their training, the most practical of which were 
those set forth by that eccentric old sportsman and 
soldier, Colonel George Hanger. 


COLONEL GEORGE HANGER 


In 1805, Colonel George Hanger produced a 
curious pamphlet entitled : 

“A Plan for the Formation of a Corps which 
never has been raised as yet in any Army in Europe, 
in which Corps singly shall be compressed all the 
Strength, Activity, Energy and Skill of four Corps ; 
namely, a Regular Battalion, a Corps of Light In- 
fantry, a Corps of Sharpshooters and a Corps of Rifle 
Marksmen.” 

This corps was to consist of 1,200 men; it 
“|. . shallin itself comprise all the solidity, activity 
and skill of three distinct corps; namely the strength, 
solidity and force of fire of a regular battalion in 
close order; the activity, energy and rapidity in 
charge of British Light Infantry, acting either at 
open order or double open order as_ particular 


no sign of disquiet can alter; a happy memory, that can call 
everyone by his name; a disposition alert, to carry him through 
everything, and give a soul to the whole; a piercing rapid eye, 
which instantly catches faults or advantages, obstacles and 
dangers of situation, of country and every object as it passes ; 
his sentiments ought to be such as to fix the respect, confidence, 
and attachment of the whole corps. Without these dispositions 
it is impossible to succeed.’’ 
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cases and situations may require, together with the 
destructive skill of a rifleman acting 2 la deban- 
dade ; nay, more, they shall act at such loose order 
as to imitate the subtle art of the Indian, who 
endeavours always to steal away the life of an 
enemy without exposing himself to danger.” 

One company of this force was to be enlisted 
solely from artificers and workmen, carpenters, 
sawyers, spadesmen, hedgers, etc. Three hundred 
men were to be armed pioneers. 

Further, he continues: 

“Let every officer ... join hand in hand to 
recommend and patronise the formation of corps 
that can perform every duty that is required of British 
soldiers, from the grenadier to the irregular marks- 
man. Speaking relatively to the defence of this 
country in case of invasion, I with confidence assert 
that such corps are wanting ; the nature and features 
of our country evidently point out their utility and 
efficacy. Look only, for instance, to the counties 
of Essex, Kent and Sussex.” 

Three years later Hanger produced another 
pamphlet, ‘‘ A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Castle- 
reagh,” which contains a multitude of valuable 
sugge stions : 

All regiments were to be dressed alike and similar 
to the line. The 400,000 volunteers then raised 
were to do two months’ training;? further, he 


2 Lieut.-Colonel R. T. Wilson, in his “‘ An Enquiry into the 
Present State of the Military Force of the British Empire with a 
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proposed that they should carry out three field-days 
a week with regular troops. Then he adds, “. . . I 
think, my lord, the goose step may be dispensed with, 
and that absurdity, the lock step, totally laid aside 
—so destructive and detrimental to the national 
vigour and energy of the British troops. . . . Their 
evolutions should chiefly be confined to marching 
in line, marching in column, from the column form- 
ing the line, and from the line to form one of various 
columns; these being the only evolutions I am 
acquainted with that are ever put in practice on the 
day of actual battle.” 

Further, he proposed adding 700 volunteers to 
battalions of 500 regulars and training them together 
for three months. “ .. . If that regiment in the 
space of three months be not fit for actual service, 
the officers who command it either do not know their 
duty or have not done it.’’ Also, that each militia 
battalion be affiliated to one of the line. 

That this volunteer force should be disciplined, 
Hanger insists. He writes: 


View to its Reorganisation,’’ published in 1804, makes a very 
similar suggestion. He proposed that roo,ooo men should be 
raised for the defence of Great Britain, and that this force should 
be trained for two months each year and on every Sunday. 
Some of Colonel Wilson's other proposals are interesting. Enlist- 
ment for life should be abolished. Service in the infantry 
should be for ten years. The Guards should be reduced: ‘ The 
Guards, when in the metropolis, are necessarily more dissolute, 
and less acquainted with their officers than the troops of the line.’’ 
Pay of officers should be increased, ‘‘ Though the pay of public 
servants is augmented with reference to the pressure of the 
times, not so the officers. . . . It is the interest of the country to 
pay the officers of her army liberally.”’ 
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“Nothing can be executed without good disci- 
pline ; but yet, my lord, I am of opinion if, in march- 
ing in line to attack the enemy, a few men’s noses 
be six or eight inches before the others, provided 
they go on and do not break, but advance upon their 
fire, it will make very little difference.”’ 

““T should not feel myself the least diffident of 
success were I going to battle with a regiment that 
had never seen a shot fired, provided all the officers 
had been a sufficient time with the men for them to 
know each other well, and that every captain under 
me had seen service, and the men perfectly disci- 
plined,well inclined to and satisfied with my treatment 
of them, which grand object it was ever my study to 
obtain ; and I can with truth assert I have ever been 
so happy as to obtain a grateful feeling and satisfac- 
tion to my soul, when in danger with the soldier, 
to be assured that he is convinced I am not only his 
Commander but his Friend; and this, my lord, is 
very easy to be acquired without the smallest 
relaxation of real discipline; the study of human 
nature, and the passions of man, lead assuredly to 
that grand object, which is not sufficiently and so 
generally attended to by officers as it ought to be. 
I hold in detestation and abhorrence all Button 
and Buckle officers, and I never yet have seen a 
real martinet or a tip-top Adjutant (excuse, my lord, 
I entreat you, the vulgarity of the latter expression) 
ever turn out a good officer on service ; their minds, 


my Jord, are confined to the drill and parade, and 
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extend no further; their whole thoughts are ab- 
sorbed in the minutiz of discipline ; their ideas soar 
no higher than pipe-clay, buttons, lacquering of caps, 
the precise length of the pigtail, even to a quarter 
of an inch, etc., etc.” 

Once train the volunteers already raised, then 
certainly, if you will, he argues, arm every peasant 
within twenty miles of the coast and practise them at 
musketry after divine service on Sundays, “ pro- 
vided the Society for the Suppression of Vice will not 
take umbrage at the measure.” 

His final remarks are still worthy of consideration. 

“Let not the opinion either of lawyers’ or 
priest be asked on military affairs ; let the lawyer 
stick to his brief, and the priest to his sermon; for 
the lawyer, when asked his opinion on military topics 
may reply, that he approves of the plan, nevertheles, 
notwithstanding, if so be, provided anything should 
be to the contrary notwithstanding.’ And the priest 
may give as curious an answer... .” 

“Let women trifle, toy, caress and change, as 
often at the wind, but let Englishmen be firm and 
irrevocably fixed in the prosecution of some one plan 
for the safety of their country.” 


? Napoleon’s opinion of a lawyer-ruled army is interesting. 
In the “ Memoirs of Baron Thiebault,’’ we find the following : 
“ This word ‘ Lawyer,’ which he used in such a way as to express 
the last degree of contempt, seemed to please him, he brought it in 
several times, and when Serurier complained of the Directory, 
Bonaparte said, ‘ Well, and what can generals expect of this 
government of lawyers? For lieutenants to care about their 
work they want a chief capable of appreciating them, diverting 
them, backing them up.’'’ Vol. II., p. 17 (English edition). 


a 
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CHAPTER IV 
Reconstruction of the Shorncliffe Training 
THE SOURCES OF THE SHORNCLIFFE TRAINING 


BEFORE dealing with the moral foundations upon 
which the whole of Sir John Moore’s Training rests, 
I will attempt to discover its sources. To simplify 
this inquiry I will divide the training as carried out 
at Shorncliffe as follows: (1) Organisation and 
Interior Economy ; (2) Discipline ; (3) Training of 
Officers ; (4) Moral Training of the Men; (5) Drill; 
(6) Musketry, and (7) Light Infantry Training, and 
in due course I will deal separately with each of 
these headings. At present, I intend to do little 
more than catalogue the sources of my information. 
These are to be found in the Standing Regulations 
of the various units of Moore’s Brigade; in their 
Training Manuals, and in the Military Publications 
which were used at Shorncliffe. 

To reconstruct the system taught is no easy task, 
for not only does this reconstruction carry with it 
the responsibility of foisting on to Sir John Moore 
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opinions he never held and of omitting others he held 
most dear, hut a'so of being met by the assertion that 
whatever is reconstructed, being incomplete, as it 
must be, is consequently misleading. To such 
criticism as this I have no better answer than the 
old one—that toa a man half a loaf is better 
than no bread. 

The data which, up to the present, I have been 
able to collect are as follows : 


(x) * Regulations for the Exercise of Riflemen and 
Light Infantry.’’” Colonel de Rottenburg. 
Published in German, 1797. First English 
edition, 1798 ; second edition, 1803. 

(2) “‘ Regulations for the Rifle Corps.’’ Colonel 
Coote Manningham, 1800. 

(3) ‘Standing Orders of the 43rd Regiment.” 
Lieut.-Colonel Denniss, 1795. 

(4) “Military Lectures delivered to the Officers 
of the g5th (Rifle) Regiment.’’ Colonel 
Coote Manningham, 1803. 

(5) “Instructions for Light Infantry and Rifle- 
men.” Colonel Nail Campbell, 1898.7 

(6) ‘‘ The Rules and Regulations,” etc. General 
David Dundas. Edition quoted, 1809. 

(7) ‘A System of Drill and Manceuvres as prac- 
tised in the 52nd Light Infantry.’ 
Captain John Cross, 1823.3 

1 Though published in 1809, an earlier draft of this work in 


manuscript was known at Shorncliffe. 
4 The same probably applies to John Cross’s work. 
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(8) ‘‘ Treatise on the Duties of Light Troops.” 
Colonel von Ewald. First published in 
Germany in 1790. English edition, 1803. 


All the above works were known either to Sir 
John Moore or to the officers immediately under him. 

The following works were probably known to 
Sir John. Those marked with an asterisk I have 
not yet been able to discover : 


(9) ‘‘ Light Infantry Exercise.’’ * * 

(10) ‘‘ Instructions concerning the Duties of Light 
Infantry in the Field.” General Jarry. 
French edition, 180r. English edition, 
1803. 

(zz) ‘‘ Duties of an Officer in the Field and prin- 
cipally of Light Troops, Cavalry, and 
Infantry.” Baron Gross. (Date unknown, 
but prior to 1806 as Captain Cooper 
quotes from this work.) ? * 

(12) ‘“‘ Barber’s Instructions for Sharpshooters.” 
(Date unknown) * * 

(13) “A Systematic View of the Formation, Dis- 
cipline, and Economy of Armies.’’ Robert 
Jackson, 1804. 

(14) “‘ Hints for Non-Commissioned Officers on 


1 Mentioned in Egerton’s Catalogue of 1809, and, apparently, 
added to the 1822 edition of Colonel de Rottenburg’s work. 
2 bid 


2 Mentioned in Egerton’s Catalogue of 1809. 
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Active Service.’’ Colonel Sontag. (Date 
unknown.) 3 * 

(15) ‘‘A Practical Guide for the Light Infantry 
Officer.” Captain T. H. Cooper, 1806, 


When we turn to drill, and more particularly to 
the light infantry drill as practised at Shorncliffe, 
we find two main sources: First, “‘ The Rules and 
Regulations ”’ of General Dundas; and, secondly, 
the ‘‘ Regulations for the Exercise of Riflemen ” ? of 
Colonel de Rottenburg, which, since 1798, had become 
the semi-official textbook on light infantry training. 

De Rottenburg’s book was translated from the 
German by order of the Duke of York, and was 
brought to the notice of all officers by William 
Fawcet, the Adjutant-General. Further, we shall 
see that it was this book which formed the basis of 
the light infantry training of the 43rd, 52nd, and 
g5th Regiments. 

I have already stated that, according to the 
“ Royal Military Calendar ” of 1820, Lieut.-Colonel 
Mackenzie was credited with the introduction of the 
light drill as used at Shorncliffe. Possibly all that 
he did was to practise his men at de Rottenburg’s 
drill, for, whilst in Minorca, Colonel Mackenzie, then 
a Major in the goth Foot, trained his men in a 
similar manner to that advocated by de Rottenburg. 
Whether at this time (1803-1804) Lieut.-Colonel 

1 Mentioned in Neil Campbell's book as one of the works 


from which the principles of light infantry may be learnt. 
’ For contents see Appendix II. 
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Mackenzie was using de Rottenburg’s drill seems, 
however, doubtful ; personally, I am of opinion that 
he was not, my reasons being that, at this date, such 
evidence as I have been able to collect points to the 
52nd being trained in a close-order drill very similar 
to that of the official ‘‘ Rules and Regulations.” 
If this be a correct surmise, then exactly such a drill 
is to be found in Captain John Cross’s work, “A 
System of Drill and Manceuvre as Practised in 


the 52nd Light Infantry,” 1 which was published in 
print in 1823. 


Sir JOHN Moore Apopts COLONEL DE 
ROTTENBURG’S SYSTEM 


In 1804, the Duke of York reviewed Sir John 
Moore’s Brigade at Shorncliffe,? and Captain John 


1 For Contents see Appendix III. 

"The Kentish Gazette’ of August 23, 1804, gives an ac- 
count of the Duke of York’s Shorncliffe inspection. A still more 
interesting account is given by Sir John Moore himself in a letter 
to his mother, dated Sandgate, August 25, 1804. ‘. .. The 
Duke saw the troops, etc., at Dover, on Wednesday; came 
over here, dined with me at seven o’clock, and slept at your 
friend, Mrs. Wood’s. Our review was at seven o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning. At first the day lowered, raincd a little, and 
threatened more ; but at last cleared up, and was fine. I took 
advantage of some ground upon the right of the camp, in the 
direction of Cheriton Church, which is woody and broken, and 
placed the troops upon it, so as to have a very good effect. 
We there fought a battle, and the troops did their part well. 
The style of the review was quite different from that which you 
saw; it was different and better than any the Duke had seen; 
and was much applauded, both by the ladies and the military 
connoisseurs; in short, we came off with flying colours. .. . Next 
morning he saw my regiment exercise singly, and allowed it to 
be perfect... .” 
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Cross, in the preface to his book states that on 
this occasion His Royal Highness expressed marked 
approbation of the system of drill then established 
in the 52nd. If this system was well established in 
1804, the probabilities are that it was in use in 1803. 
If so, then the drill, which met with the approval of 
the Duke of York, may have been Lieut.-Colonel 
Mackenzie’s system as mentioned in the “ Roya] 
Military Calendar’? of 1820. Whoever was the 
originator of this drill—and as it was a drill ‘as 
practised in the 52nd Light Infantry” it was not 
Dundas’s—one thing seems certain, namely, that 
it was not a light drill at all. And my authority 
for saying so is Sir John Moore himself, as will be 
seen from the second of the two letters I will now 
quote. 

On September 4, 1803, Sir John Moore wrote to 
Colonel Calvert, the Adjutant-General, as follows : 

‘“T received yesterday your letter with the bugle 
sounds of the light cavalry. As the light troops, 
cavalry, and infantry will frequently act together, 
there may be a propriety in their sound being 
similar, as far as the two services will admit of. 
But all this I shall consider of in conjunction with 
the Commanding Officers of the light corps, and shall 
endeavour to make out what our experience points 
out as the best. The sounds at present used by 
the 52nd and g5th are de Rottenburg’s, which are 
the sounds, I believe, most generally used by the 
light companies of regiments. Attention shall be 
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paid, in whatever is proposed, to alter as little as 
possible... .” 

In another letter, dated from Sandgate, August 
30, 1805, to Lieut.-Colonel Mackenzie, Sir John 
Moore wrote: 

“IT have spoken to Stuart about some light 
practice for the 52nd. One company is to fire ball 
at a target daily, and the company to be instructed 
as light troops. At this I shall be present. What is 
wanted at first is a method. Hitherto ball practice 
has been too desultory. I mean, therefore, to make 
de Rottenburg the groundwork, noting in the 
margin whatever changes we make from him, but in 
reading over his book attentively, I perceive much 
good in it. It only requires to be properly applied. 
At this I shall endeavour, and you shall know our 
progress. I shall take care that our other movement 
is not lost. The afternoon shall always be close 
movement, besides occasional morning field-days : 
but really, after three years, we can defer no longer 
to try what can be done in the instruction of every- 
thing that can be expected from any kind of infantry. 
At present, if scattered, we should be very soon in 
confusion. . . .”1 

This letter plainly shows that whatever the system 
originated, adopted, or developed by Lieut.-Colonel 
Mackenzie may have been, it was not simply, or 
chiefly, a system of skirmishing, but in place a close- 


1Both the above-mentioned letters are in the author's 
possession. 
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order drill, probably a simplified Dundas. I cannot 
think, that as the “‘ Rules and Regulations ”’ were 
published by the authority of the Duke of York, 
Lieut.-Colonel Mackenzie would have trained his 
regiment on an entirely different system. If this 
surmise be correct, then Captain Cross’s work fur- 
nishes the missing link. Lesson Three of the Third 
Division of his book, which deals almost exclusively 
with light infantry drill, and which bears a very close 
resemblance to de Rottenburg’s, was probably added 
later, possibly after the Peninsula War, for Cross 
did not publish his work until 1823. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL NEIL CAMPBELL’S INSTRUCTIONS 


Thus far the drill of the 52nd. It is, however, 
possible that, in 1803-1804, the g5th Rifle Corps was 
being trained in accordance with de Rottenburg’s 
principles, for Colonel Neil Campbell states, in his 
“ Instructions for Light Infantry and Riflemen,’’ that 
the drill as laid down in his book, which is none 
other than de Rottenburg’s expanded, was practised 
by the Rifle Corps as early as the year 1800.* 

Colonel Neil Campbell, an intimate friend of Sir 
John Moore, published the first edition of his work in 
1808, the second edition appearing in 1813, which 


1 If this was so, then it is certainly curious that, in 1805, Sir 
John Moore should refer, as he did, to de Rottenburg’s book. 
Possibly the g5th had dropped this system of training between 
1803 and 1805. 
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varies very slightly from the former. A translation 
of the first edition was made into Portuguese for the 
instruction of all the Cacgadores Battalions of the 
Portuguese Army, and was issued to them by Sir 
William Beresford. Another translation into Spanish 
was issued for the Spanish light companies of Major- 
General Whittingham’s Legion in Majorca. It is, 
therefore, probable that the principles laid down in 
de Rottenburg’s manual, more so than those to be 
found in any other work, formed the basis of that 
light infantry training which enabled Wellington, 
during the Peninsula War, to raise an admirable 
‘body of light infantry. These principles by degrees 
percolated through the whole of the British Army in 
Spain and helped to render that army invincible. 
Who the adapters of de Rottenburg’s system were 
Neil Campbell does not say. He apparently was 
only the compiler of the book, and, from what he 
tells us in his preface, it would appear that the 
honour of producing so valuable a manual must be 
divided between Colonel Coote Manningham and 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. William Stewart. My reason 
for supposing so is that he informs us these exercises 
“were practised by the g5th Rifle Regiment under 
Colonel Manningham and the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel 
William Stewart, with the subsequent practice of the 
Light Infantry Brigade (comprising the 43rd, 52nd 
and g5th Regiments), under Major-General Sir John 
Moore, from the year 1800 to 1806, during which 
period the author served in the gsth and 43rd 
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Regiments.’”’ This statement would appear to be con- 
clusive ; nevertheless, as we have seen, even as late 
as August, 1805, Sir John Moore wrote to Lieut.- 
Colonel Mackenzie of the 52nd proposing light prac- 
tices, as “‘ At present, if scattered, we should be 
very soon in confusion... .” 

The truth of the matter would appear to be that 
this system of instruction did not spring in full from 
the head of any single individual, but was of slow 
growth. The whole period of 1800 to 1805 may be 
considered as an experimental period ; consequently, 
these instructions, though undoubtedly in existence 
in 1800, were only so in embryonic form, and were 
undergoing a process of evolution. 

According to Neil Campbell, the origins of his 
work were ‘‘ The Regulations for the Exercise of 
Riflemen and Light Infantry ” and “ The Rules and 
Regulations.”” He writes: “‘ The following com- 
pilation is founded upon the above-mentioned works, 
and upon the system which has, of late years, been 
pursued in the British Army.” He points out that 
“The Regulations for the Exercise of Riflemen and 
Light Infantry ” does not treat of file movements, 
changes of position in double-quick time or in close 
order, “‘ and enters very little into the practical detail 
in extended order.’’ This is correct, and we may 
presume that, starting with de Rottenburg’s Regula- 
tions in 1800, by about 1803 or 1804, Neil Campbell's 
Instructions had been evolved from it. Further, 
that his book was not at once adopted by Lieut.- 
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Colonel Mackenzie of the 52nd, who was training his 
men according to a modified system of Dundas; nor 
by the 43rd, which, on joining the Shorncliffe Camp 
in 1804, must have required a good deal of pulling to- 
gether before it could have been fit to be taught skir- 
mishing and extended movements. That ultimately 
these Instructions formed the drill and training of 
the Shorncliffe Brigade, we cannot doubt, for Lieut.- 
Colonel Neil Campbell would scarcely have stated 
that they did so during the lifetime of Sir John Moore, 
and the other eminent officers who served under him, 
if this were not the case. 

On page viii. of his Introduction, Lieut.-Colonel 
Neil Campbell writes: that at this time, 1808, “it 
is considered by many that light infantry intruc- 
tions are applicable to every infantry regiment.” 
This shows what enormous strides had been made 
since 1798. However, apparently voicing the opinion 
held at Shorncliffe, he entirely disassociates himself 
with that old school of training which considered 
that light infantry could be raised by the tap of the 
recruiter's drumstick. Light infantry soldiers re- 
quired training, and Neil Campbell’s work provided 
an admirable system. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Discipline of Robert Jackson 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 


In the last chapter, I mentioned that amongst the 
various works which were probably known to Sir 
John Moore was one by Robert Jackson,’ entitled, 
“A Systematic View of the Formation, Discipline, 
and Economy of Armies.”’ This book was first 
published in 1804,2 and though I have no definite 
proof that Moore was acquainted with it, as Jackson 
was well known to the Duke of York, and as the 
Duke was in close touch with Moore, it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that Moore had read this book, 
especially so as the doctrines laid down in it so 
closely tally with his own. I intend, therefore, to 
devote a chapter to this work.’ 


1 Robert Jackson, at one time Inspector-General of Army 
Hospitals ; born 1750, died 1827. See ‘“‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’’ Vol. X. 

2 The second edition was published in 1824 and the third in 
1845. The quotations in this chapter are from the third edition. 

* For a fuller account of Jackson's book see ‘“‘ The Army 
Quarterly,” April 1925, to the Editor of which I am indebted 
to quote certain extracts in this chapter. 
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Jackson not only considered that all training 
depended on the character of those trained, but that 
training itself could be divided into two categories 
—the artificial and the natural; the first, he con- 
sidered, found its greatest exa mple in the training of 
the Macedonian phalanx, and the second in that of 
the Roman legion. The Grecian system, he main- 
tains, was copied by Frederick the Great and formed 
the basis of the Prussian system of training. In 
itself it is not wrong, for the crowd has at times to be 
mechanically manceuvred, but when alone taught 
and untempered by individual, or what Jackson 
calls “natural,” training, it becomes faulty to a 
degree. 

The tactics of the Macedonian phalanx were mass 
tactics, the individual was ignored, consequently, 
as Jackson believed to individual training, he, like 
Moore, preferred the Roman system, which, he says, 
was “founded on knowledge of man’s capacities, 
physical and moral” (p. 78); and, again,*‘ The Roman 
soldier was formidable mechanically from knowledge 
in the use of arms abstractedly ”’ (p. 296). 

To Jackson, the foundation of military spirit is 
the spirit of the nation itself, and without this 
national spirit an army will lack that stimulus which 
impels it to victory. Similarly, the spirit of a regi- 
ment is the spirit of its companies and, above all, of 
its commanding officer; and the spirit of its companies 
is the spirit of their men and, above all, of their 
captains. Union of power, asserts Jackson, demands 
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union of knowledge, therefore knowledge of each 
individual must be possessed by the officer so that 
he can make the most of each individual soldier. 

Character and aptitude, in either the nation or 
the individual, are the moral qualities which should 
be most closely studied. Men should not be formed 
into regiments and armies by outward appearance, 
but racial characteristics should be taken into 
consideration, so that each man’s abilities may be 
applied to such work as more closely conforms to his 
character: ‘‘ An army so formed may be killed en- 
tire ; it cannot be routed ” (p. 3). And again: “‘ The 
most rational of military arrangements is that 
which selects for different purposes, according to 
racial powers and fitness, and which so classes them 
by companies or divisions that they act in the way 
which most corresponds with their natural exertions ”’ 
(Pp. 241). 

This is literally what Sir John Moore insisted 
upon. 


MORALE 


Robert Jackson was a firm believer in morale, for 
he saw that all true training must be based upon it, 
so that the soldier might be brought to withstand 
the nervous strain of war. 

On the battlefield he saw that the real enemy was 
fear, and not the bullet or the bayonet; that all 
means of stimulating fear in the heart of the foe were 
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to be encouraged: that all means of avoiding it 
seizing upon our own men were worth examination. 
Thus he informs us that the French sharpshooters 
often fired without ramming down their shot, as 
this rendered firing more rapid, and they reckoned 
more upon the impression the noise would make 
than on the accuracy of their shooting. Again, the 
French were in the habit of abandoning their ad- 
vanced guns, in place of withdrawing them, if the 
gunners had to retire, as the withdrawal of the 
guns might cause a panic amongst their young troops 
(p. 147). In another place Jackson writes: “‘ Do 
not let the soldier imagine he may have to retire” 
. . . the forward movement only is in the eye of the 
soldier . . . the object which engages the attention 
and occupies the thought of the soldier is forward.” 
Retreat undermines morale unless “. . . it 1s 
owing to discipline and knowledge of the real nature 
of things that a retreat is conducted without con- 
fusion in the face of an enemy” (p. 19). ‘“‘ Men 
acquire courage in going on, and lose it in giving 
way ... active resistance arising unexpectedly to the 
tide of success acts as surprise ”’ (p. 300) and is liable 
to produce panic. It is therefore necessary, when 
reconnoitring for the attack, not only to reconnoitre 
the ground but to ascertain “‘ the countenance of the 
enemy previous to action” (p. 18). Jackson's 
work contains many passages similar to the above, 
but these I think are sufficient to show upon what 
foundations his system of training is based. 
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MoRAL TRAINING 


“To produce united action of bodily power and 
sympathy of mental affections is the legitimate 
object of the tactician ’”’ (p. 241). The same may 
also be said of the teacher. 

“It is plain to common sense that the instrument 
must be formed by a true estimate of physical power 
individually, and that the act of it, when formed, 
must be maintained scientifically by impulse of 
motive sufficient in force to excite movement, and 
at the same time so qualified in character as to 
cement union firmly and equally in all. Human 
action acknowledges two general motives as its 
source, namely, love or desire, fear or aversion ”’ 
(p. 275). It is, therefore, the officer’s duty to 
discover which motive is paramount and then to 
stimulate and apply it. 


HABIT 
\ 

The master sets the example, the pupil follows 
and copies him, only approaching rivalry when the 
effort of copying has been transformed into the spon- 
taneity of habit. The human body acquires habit 
by constant repetition, and, when once habit is 
acquired, fatigue and pain are reduced and a sense 
of attachment is created which begets pleasure. 

Jackson considered that hunting is the best 
educator. If the prey is savage, the hunter acquires 
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courage; if timid, address. Hunting sharpens the 
perceptions, teaches promptness, and the huntsman 
gains knowledge of ground, an eye for country and 
learns how to judge distances (p. 15). 

‘‘ Habit cannot be formed without time” ; and 
unless it is formed and firmly established, “ we 
cannot depend on the soldier as acting correctly 
under the various forms in which the enemy’s force 
presents itself’ (p. 270). As an example of what 
habit governed by intelligence can accomplish, Jack- 
son quotes the perfect organisation of the Spartan 
phalanx. ‘ Everyone comprehended the force of 
the order, for all were intelligent in the art of war, 
and capable of conceiving the end and object of such 
evolutions as were ordered to be performed . . . con- 
sequently, while the will of the chief was obeyed as 
an order, the execution was animated as an act” 
(p. 39). 

That habit can be easily acquired is due to 
the fact that man is an imitative animal.: “ - 
animal action assumes, through frequent repetition, 
a constitutional habit which becomes in some degree 
a second nature,” consequently, ‘“‘ in building up an 
army men should be picked according to their pre- 
vious habits ” (p. 16), so that the utmost value may 
be obtained from their efforts. 


1“ There is an imitative power in Nature which acts, and 
appears to propagate subsequently certain forms of enfiguration 
which were produced originally by force, error or deviation 


(Pp. 5). 
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EXAMPLE, EXPERIENCE AND STUDY 


The first requirement in the cultivation of habit 
in others is the setting of an example. Example is 
the great silent teacher whose lessons, when learnt, 
are seldom forgotten. In illustration, Jackson 
quotes that when a baby was born in Sparta, after 
being examined and approved, it was carried home 
on a shield: ‘‘ A spear was placed before its eyes ; 
hence it might be supposed to grow up in familiarity 
with arms ” (p. 34). Of personal example he quotes 
Turenne: “ Heroic and virtuous in himself, Turenne 
was the cause of heroism and virtue in others ”’ 
(p. 139). Similarly, Sir John Moore, through the 
example he set both his officers and men, taught 
them more than years of personal instructions could 
have accomplished. 

Next to example stands experience. Once a 
man has experienced something it has changed his 
nature by becoming part of himself. Experience 
is, therefore, the highest form of study. A tacti- 
cian must ‘‘ have actually experienced a soldier’s 
life... eaten of his bread, and slept under the 
covering of his blanket’ (p. 4), if he is to be con- 
sidered competent to speak on tactics. 

Again Jackson writes: ‘In all military associa- 
tions, ancient or modern, mechanical or irregular, 
Prussian or Buccaneer, it is experience that imprints 
character, and imparts courage from conscious 
superiority in the art of applying power on given 
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points at a given time” (p. 273). Unfortunately 
many situations and events cannot be experienced. 
It is impossible to experience the thrill of war 
during peace, consequently the only means left us 
to understand those phases of war which cannot be 
experienced is to study war, so that, at least, we 
may learn what others in former wars have experi- 
enced. Therefore, ‘ A tactician should study mili- 
tary history, particularly of the revolutionary history 
of nations, where the mind appears in all its 
vigour, is mainly necessary to him to act scientifically 
in his proceedings. He is taught by the science of 
anatomy and physiology to calculate what man may 
do; he learns from history what he has actually 
done” (p. 3). 


FEAR 


‘The impression of fear on the human mind,” 
writes Jackson, ‘degrades the dignity of man’s 
nature, and extinguishes all that is noble in his 
character; and, if there be faith in history, or even 
in the testimony of our senses, we cannot refuse to 
assent to the position that, through the impression 
of fear @ teygo may prevent recoil from dangers in 
front, it cannot, in its nature, produce a forward 
act which deserves the name of courage” (p. 166). 

Discussing the characteristics of the Austrian 
army, Jackson says: “ The forward act in war is 
here moved by a cause of punishment a ¢ergo, or it 
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is solicited forward by hopes of plunder.’’ These 
causes are stimulant, but they are adventitious, even 
when they exist in force their effect is not uniform ; 
and “if the movement of an army be directed by the 
impulse of fluctuating causes it cannot be expected 
. to be other than capricious and uncertain. Often 
the Austrian army organised outwards fails in battle 
for the want of an internal principle. . . . If the 
forward act be urged by the impulse of fear a@ fergo, 
as fear has no measure of self-command, there can 
be no calculation of the issue of the act ; and thus 
it is that, notwithstanding the machine-like correct- 
ness of the explosions of the Prussian firelock, the 
destroying effect upon the enemy, even in Frederick's 
time, was sometimes almost nothing; for it was 
made without other aim than order and correctness 
in time " (p. 164). 

Frederick the Great’s system was radically faulty. 
Considering that he was a really great general he was 
perhaps one of the worst trainers of men in the 
history of war. He used man solely as an instrument 
to be acted on by fear. His system was criminal ; 
to-day it has no imitator. 

The ceaseless flogging of men, so dear to the 
soldiers of Frederick’s school in England, disgusted 
Jackson as it disgusted Moore. ‘‘ There is not an 
instance in a thousand,”’ he writes, ‘‘ that the cat-o’- 
nine-tails has made a soldier what he ought to be ; 
there are thousands where it has rendered those who 
were forgetful and careless, rather than vicious, 
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insensible to honour and abandoned to crime” 
(Pp. 322). 


Honour, DISCIPLINE, CONFIDENCE AND SKILL 


In place of fear and punishment, Jackson pro- 
posed to employ honour, discipline, confidence and 
skill in the training of the army, and a hundred years’ 
experience has proved that he was right. A certain 
type of man can only learn by punishment, this 
type of man is not worth teaching; luckily in numbers 
his class is very small indeed. 

To teach a man that honour so peculiar to the 
soldier, that virtue which no man can buy with 
aught save his own blood, we should relate to our 
men those acts of heroism which have not only made 
our regiments famous, but which have won for our 
country one-fifth of the surface of the globe. Then, 
Jackson says, we should set these deeds of valour, 
of determination and of endurance to music, so that 
as songs they may fire the soldier with an enthusiasm 
which will carry him through all dangers and fatigues 
to victory. In Sparta, to die on the field was an 
honour, and after the battle of Leuctra, those 
only were mourners whose relatives escaped from 
this unfortunate defeat. 

Next to honour, discipline is the surest founda- 
tion to success—discipline of mind and of body, of 
individuals and of masses. ‘‘ The bond of union is 
strong when it proceeds from one source, and acts 
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solved where it has no motive except that produced 
by fear of external force’ (p. 244). 

The primary object of discipline is to implant a 
sentiment of honour ; this is the source which Jack- 
son proposes as the basis of soldiership. ‘‘ Vanity,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘ often leads to acts of enterprise; that is, 
it entices a man to enter the field of battle with a 
show of courage: it is honour, or mental pride only, 
which secures him from leaving it without disgrace ”’ 
(p. 353). 

Another quality that training should enforce is 
skill, so that disciplined troops may use their arms 
with effect. ‘“‘ Consciousness in the possession of 
skill is the best support of courage, for it brings con- 
viction that the proper application of it rapidly 
diminishes the number of the foe. No defence, 
except what results from the skilful exercise of the 
musket, can be depended on by the battalion soldier 
in the open field ’”’ (p. 263). 

And again : 

“ Confidence results from skill which commands 
effect, but skill can only be acquired by knowledge 
of principle and daily practice in application ”’ 
(p. 257). 

Further : 

“If the principle upon which military operations 
depend be closely comprehénded, the execution will 
be learned easily ; and if care be taken to demonstrate 
utility, the exercise will be practised with alacrity 
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and good will . . . and unless habit be formed, and 
firmly established, we cannot depend on the soldier 
as acting correctly under the various forms in which 
the enemy’s force presents itself ’’ (p. 265). 


MUSKETRY 


“When firearms were first employed in war,” 
writes Jackson, “ they were employed with a view 
to inflict death upon the enemy, rather than to con- 
found, astonish, and intimidate by noise...” 
which he states was the system of Frederick the 
Great (p. 298). 

“ Frederick’s musketry fire,” he writes, 
chiefly employed as a decoy, namely, to impose on 
fears, or cover purposes : the actual success depended 
on skilful movement, correct order in movement, and 
united vigour in close attack”’ (p. 298). 

The Prussian system professed ‘‘ to teach the art 
of concentrating the power of fire, and of directing it, 
when so concentrated, with order and precision upon 
given points of the enemy’s line. . . . Promptitude 
in applying force, and skill in fixing the point of 
application, mark the genius of a general. Frederick 
endeavoured to render generalship a science under 
the guidance of systematic rule. . . . The imposition 
of fear by the demonstration of a bulky mass made a 
part in the Prussian system of war...” (pp. 164, 
165). 


‘The firelock is an instrument of missile force. 
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It is obvious that the force which is missile ought to 
be directed with aim, otherwise it will strike only 
by accident ’’ (p. 258). Musketry training should 
consist, therefore, in careful individual instruction, 
for ‘ ... the justness of aim is the main and 
ultimate object of instruction ”’ (p. 258). 

Of volleys, he writes: ‘‘ Such explosions may 
intimidate by their noise: it is mere chance if they 
destroy by their impression. If there be a general 
maxim in war, it consists In opening the ranks for the 
use of missile force, and in closing them for the 
charge with the bayonet... . History furnishes 
proof that the battle is rarely gained by the scientific 
use of the musket : noise intimidates ; platoon firing 
strikes only at random; the charge with the bayonet 
decides the question . . .”” (p. 258). 

The skilled shot soon perceives that he has 
acquired knowledge, “‘and in proportion as he 
acquires knowledge, he becomes confident in him- 
self. He is thus rendered courageous by art ’”’ 
(Pp. 259). 

Jackson proposed the following musketry training : 

For the first six months the recruit was to under- 
go his ordinary training, after which he should be 
trained in musketry three days each week, seven ball 
cartridges being allowed for each day. Men should 
be taught to fire over all grounds, and judging dis- 
tance should be encouraged. 

Want of skill produces hurry and confusion, 
for want of skill carries with it want of confidence. 

G 
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The unskilled man will fire hoping to hide himself 
under a cover of smoke and to drown his fears by 
noise. ‘‘ But as he has no skill, and, from want of 
skill, no precise object in view, the mind is blank, 
and the act is in a manner void.” In this case, 
remedy against panic “consists principally in the 
noise and order of the explosions—and that is pre- 
carious.’ The moral is, therefore, ‘‘ Men should be 
taught to aim carefully in place of firing quickly ” 


(p. 262). 


RECREATIONS, MESSING AND DRESS 


Like every great reformer, Jackson did not lose 
sight of the comfort of the soldier, and in his book 
he provides for this as carefully as he does for his 
training and instruction. He recommends every 
kind of exercise—dancing, fencing, swimming, ball 
playing, cricket and quoits (p. 355). Music, Jackson 
considered an important factor in his training and 
recreation ; he describes how the Spartan phalanx 
advanced in cadenced step to the sound of music,” 
and the sentiment which it inspired, acting by a 
common impulse on the minds of all, denied entrance 
to foreign impressions’ (p. 43). 

Cooking was to be taught, and so was tailoring. 
Meal times were to be observed carefully. ‘‘ When 
no more than five or six persons mess together, the 
dressing of the provisions is a common concern which 
gives a secret lesson of economy to everyone, and at 
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the same time engenders affection similar to the 
affection which obtains among families ” (p. 255). 

On long marches, haversack rations should be 
carried ; two meals a day should suffice a soldier ; 
and all soldiers should be able to cook. ‘‘ To doom 
one soldier to perpetual cooking is wrong, no man 
worthy to bear arms should be degraded to the office 
of perpetual scullion for his comrades” (p. 333). 

Luxury and effeminacy Jackson vigorously 
attacks : ‘“‘ The conqueror,”’ he writes, “‘ is ordinarily 
frugal and homely ... the conquered . . . rich, 
luxurious, and what is called refined ; that is, the 
creature of the appetites of corporal sense.’’ General 
Wolfe lived in a simple manner: “ he never gave an 
elegant and rarely an eatable dinner ”’! (p. 338). 

“ The young soldier, instead of exerting his genius 
in the improvement of a ragotit, or the dressing and 
carving of a duck, might be formed to eat his ration 
of beef and bread in silence ; and, instead of thinking 
it necessary to be intoxicated with wine, might be 
led to imbibe the spirit of Wolfe and Cleomenes and 
thus become a soldier ” (p. 338). 


MARCHING 


Marching, Jackson wished to deduce to a system 
and to distinguish it from mere walking. He pro- 
posed the following: A halt of five minutes at the 
end of the first hour. The first hour’s march to be 


1 The Duke of Wellington was noted for his indifferent dinners. 
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done at a slow pace, the second at accelerated. At 
the end of the second hour a halt of fifteen minutes 
to be made and the men to lie down. ‘“‘. . . for it 
is only in the recumbent position that the limbs 
experience the full benefit of rest’? 1? (p. 384). 
“ Thus,” he writes, “‘can a journey of 14 miles be 
performed in four hours and twenty minutes includ- 
ing halts.” If a longer march is contemplated, the 
total distance should be halved, and a halt for 
an hour made at the end of the first half, during 
which, if it is possible, the men should wash their 
feet, legs and thighs; if no water is at hand, then 
they should rub themselves over with a towel and 
expose their skin to cool air. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Jackson’s whole system was one of profound 
common sense, a quality even rarer in his day than 
at present. He realised that the methods of Frederick 
the Great were totally unsuited to British soldiers. 
He saw that brutality must be replaced by a mutual 
confidence between officers and men, and that the 
mechanism of drill must be replaced by what Sir 
John Moore had already called “‘a Roman dis- 
cipline.” His views coincide so closely with Moore’s, 
and his system coincides so closely with the system 
taught at Shorncliffe, and his book was so well known 
to the soldiers of his period,and especially to the Duke 


1 In Spain this was done by the Light Division. 
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of York, that in conclusion, I feel, it is more than a 
probability that Sir John Moore was acquainted with 
it and, quite possibly, he gathered ideas from it 
which he rendered tangible to all in his own system 
of training. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Sir John Moore’s System of Training 
THE PERSONALITY OF SIR JOHN MOORE 


LaTER on, I intend to deal in detail with the training 
at Shorncliffe ; here I will only touch upon the spirit 
which gave it life. This training was not entirely 
originated by Sir John Moore, for what he did was to 
adapt various existing methods and to focus them 
by means of his own experiences and those of his 


_officers. Discipline, and not drill, was the basis of 


his work; discipline of a moral order, rather than 
of that type which has for its goal the creation of 
implicit and blind obedience. 

The sources that can directly help us to gain a 
glimpse, here and there, of the soldiers’ life at 
Shorncliffe are those to be found scattered in many 
books and letters written by officers trained by Moore 
or personally known to him. The opinions of officers 
not immediately connected with him, and of con- 
temporary civilians, though they may enable us to 
understand Sir John Moore’s character, savour too 
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much of hearsay to prove trustworthy evidence to- 
wards reconstructing the moral surroundings in 
which his men lived and worked. Again, the 
criticism of those who came after him, though it 
can help us to appreciate the results of his teaching, 
will not directly enable us to discover its moral 
sources. 

The greatest asset that a teacher of any subject 
can possess is a magnetic personality, which at- 
tracts to him those who come into contact with his 
teaching. All great teachers, and most great men, 
have possessed this attractiveness, and few more so 
than Moore. 

Sir Henry Bunbury, an intimate friend of Moore’s, 
writes: ‘‘ Every quality in Moore was real, solid 
and unbending ”’ ; he was a man to whom every officer 
and soldier looked up to with an “entire confidence.’’? 
Here we have the key to his whole system, for with- 
out confidence there can be no true discipline. 

In another place, Sir Henry says: 

“T knew him well, and loved him, and he was 
always kind to me. His figure, the expression of his 
countenance, are now before me, and the tones of 
his voice seem to play upon my ear. 

“Sir John Moore was a man on whom Nature 
had set her favouring signet. In person above the 
middle height, broad-shouldered and muscular, yet 


1“ Narrative of Some Passages in the Great War with France 
from 1799-1810.’" By Lieut.-General Sir Henry Bunbury, 
K.C.B., 1854, pp. 271, 316. 
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formed light and agile. His features fine, and his 
keen, penetrating eye seemed to look through one’s 
brain. The lay of his countenance was very remark- 
able ; expressing alike, and without effort, the open, 
familiar, and bantering humour with which he greeted 
those he esteemed and the chilling contempt or the 
frown of darkness with which he visited the objects 
of his dislike. He was thoroughly honourable, just 
and generous; far above all sordid motives and 
hardly to be swayed by any passion from what he 
felt to be his duty. 

“When speaking of him as a soldier, it was 
superfluous to touch upon his intrepidity, of which 
there were but too evident proof, afforded by the 
many wounds which he received in battle. As a 
Commander, Moore excelled all others I have seen 
or known of, in teaching both officers and men their 
several duties.” 3 

Another glimpse of Moore’s remarkable per- 
sonality we obtain from Sir William Napier, who, in 
the “Life” of his brother Charles, writes: 

“ About the middle of 1805, Charles Napier moved 
to Hythe. . . . He was thus placed under Sir John 
Moore, that model soldier of England, whose spirit 
and character exacted admiration and devotion from 
all sincere lovers of honour. His was the fire that 
warmed the coldest nature, and urged all who came in 


1“ Memoirs and Literary Remains of Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Edward Bunbury.” Edited by his son, Sir Charles J. F. Bun- 
bury, 1868, p. 33. 
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contact with him onward in the path of glory along 
which he strode so mightily himself. No man with 
a ‘spark of enthusiasm could resist the influence of 
Moore's great aspirings, his fine presence, his ardent, 
penetrating genius; but when did faction ever 
respect virtue or genius! Its life-blood is the rejec- 
tion of honourable emotions! Moore, like Charles 
Napier, had to leave his actions to the care of history, 
and would perhaps have left them in vain, if his 
heroic fall in battle and his unsurpassable fortitude 
in dying had not set a seal upon his fame which 
even faction could not deface.’’ ? 


THE VALUE OF THE COMMANDING OFFICER 


As skill, knowledge, and zeal are essential to the 
successful accomplishment of such undertakings as 
agriculture and industry, so are they essential in the 
training and disciplining of an army. An indifferent 
architect will not plan a good house, an indifferent 
mason will not build one; likewise an officer who 
has no knowledge of the theory and practice of. war, 
no experience in the handling and commanding of 
men, will not, because he cannot, educate and train 
a crowd of men into a company or regiment of 
soldiers. ‘‘ Like officer, like man ”’ is a saying which 
needs no amplification. Moore realised this, as I 

1“ The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles James Napier, 


G.C.B.” By Lieut.-General Sir W. Napier, K.C.B., 1857. Vol. I., 
p. 58. 
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have shown, when he transferred those officers of the 
52nd who were not suited to his system of training 
to the g6th, and, further still, in his choice of Colonel 
Mackenzie to command the 52nd. Of Colonel Mac- 
kenzie Sir George Napier writes : 

“|, . Colonel Mackenzie was an old, experi- 
enced, and skilful officer, and had served a great deal, 
and particularly distinguished himself, in Egypt in 
command of the goth Regiment, and, indeed, was 
generally considered the best commanding officer in 
the army... .’! 

As it was Sir John Moore’s first consideration to 
find a capable commanding officer for the 52nd, so 
was it Colonel Mackenzie’s to give his officers a 
doctrine to learn, to live up to and to teach. Sir 
George Napier continues : 

“Colonel Mackenzie began by assembling the 
officers and telling them that the only way of having 
a regiment in good order was by every individual 
thoroughly knowing and performing his duty; and 
that if the officers did not fully understand their 
duty, it would be quite impossible to expect that the 
men either could, or would, perform theirs as they 
ought ; therefore, the best and surest method was to 
commence by drilling the whole of the officers, and, 
when they became perfectly acquainted with the 
system, they could teach the men, and by their 
zeal, knowledge, and, above all, good temper and 


1 “ Passages in the Early Military Life of General Sir George 
T. Napier, K.C.B.”’ Written by Himself, 1884, p. 12. 
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kind treatment of the soldier, make the regiment 
the best in the Service ; and, as he predicted, it did 
become the finest and best behaved corps, both as 
regarded officers and men, that ever was seen ; 
and by the system then commenced and afterwards 
perfected, the 52nd Regiment was considered as a 
model for the rest of the army. .. .”’? 


COMRADESHIP AND EFFICIENCY 


What was this system? These pages of Sir 
George Napier directly tell us. It was a system of 
affection and mutual respect—in one word, ‘‘ Com- 
radeship.” He writes: Sir John Moore was proud of 
his Regiment in the highest degree, ‘‘ he loved and 
treated us all as if we were his children. It was 
impossible for any father to devote himself more to 
the welfare of his sons than did Sir John Moore to 
that of his officers, and no parent could be more 
revered and beloved than he was by all—officers, 
non-commissioned officers and privates.”’ ” 

It was a system which taught officers to 
prevent crime for the honour of the regiment by the 


1 “Passages in the Early Military Life of General Sir George 
T. Napier, K.C.B.’’ Written by Himself, 1884, p. 13. General 
Maurice, in ‘ The Diary of Sir John Moore,’ Vol. II., p. 63, 
writes: “The whole system was one of developing, not of 
Tepressing intelligence, of making the development of the man 
contribute to the effective unity of the whole, of enlisting zeal 
of the private as of the officer in perfecting the whole.”’ 

® Ibid., p. 12. 
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affection they commanded and not through fear 
of punishment. 

“ The great thing that Sir John Moore and Colonel 
Mackenzie used to impress upon the minds of the 
officers was that our duty was to do everything in our 
power to prevent crime, as then there would be no 
occasion for punishment ; and if any of you, my sons, 
obtain the command of a regiment, recollect that it 
is by the unfrequency of crime in your regiment, and 
not by the few punishments that may appear in the 
regimental books, that a general officer will judge 
of its state of discipline and of your capacity and 
conduct as a commanding officer.” } 

Directly an officer who had previously served 
in another regiment joined one under Moore’s com- 
mand, he immediately felt the change. Sir George 
Napier tells us that he dates the commencement of 
his military career, not from the time he joined the 
army, but from the moment he entered the 52nd. 
Prior to this, he says, ‘‘ I had learned nothing of my 
profession” this was usual in the British Army 
of his day. 

On joining, the young officer was at once treated 
like an ordinary recruit ; he drilled and worked with 
the men, and the natural result of this was that he 
and the men he would command got to know each 
other and to realise they were of one flesh and blood ; 


1 “ Passages in the Early Military Life of General Sir George 
T. Napier, K.C.B.’’ Written by Himself, 1884, p.13. 
4 Ibid., p. 10. 
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that they, as soldiers, were both of the same caste, 
of the same family or brotherhood, and that, there- 
fore, for such years as they worked together, they 
must work not for themselves alone but for each 
other, in order to accomplish a common task which 
had always to be well done, if only for the honour of 
the regiment to which they both belonged. 

All sense of false pride and of disdain for those 
under him was soon knocked out of the ensign’s 
head ; and any feeling of fear for those over them 
was soon exchanged for one of affection in the hearts 
of the rank and file. 

This combined training of officers and men as 
soldiers, and not as officers, and as soldiers separately, 
is fully described in a letter written by Sir William 
Napier to the Editor of the “‘ Naval and Military 
Gazette,’ 1 in 1853. He writes: 


“ Sir, 

“ Introducing the letter of ‘ Veritas’ you say 
the late Duke of Wellington opposed, ‘as contrary 
to our national feelings,’ the having officers taught 
practically the whole routine of regimental dis- 
cipline, from the first position of the drill squad to 
marching in the ranks and mounting guard with the 
privates, which you nevertheless think would be 
useful. 

“Did the Duke really object ? He must have 


1 “ Life of General Sir William Napier, K.C.B.’’ Edited by 
H. A. Bruce, 1864. 
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known that at Shorncliffe Sir John Moore introduced 
and rigidly enforced that very system, and thus 
formed the British regiments of the Light Division, 
who were, perhaps, or, rather, certainly the best 
instructed, the most efficient military body in the 
field that modern times has produced, not excepting 
Napoleon’s Guard, as Lord Seaton well proved with 
the 52nd Regiment as Waterloo. 

‘ The officers of those regiments, the 43rd, 52nd, 
g5th Rifles, were never averse to, or mortified at, 
being made to acquire, amidst the private soldiers, 
a complete knowledge of what, as officers, they 
were to exact from, and superintend with, those 
privates. Never did the system lead to disrespect 
or undue familiarity on the part of the soldiers ; on 
the contrary, it produced the natural effect of know- 
ledge combined with power, willing and entire 
obedience from the soldiers, while the officers were 
proud of their acquirements, knew their men, and 
were } known to them; knew when to exact and when 
to relax, and were in every sense commanders. This 
knowledge carried them through many a hard 
struggle, when ignorance would have gone to the wall. 

“ Much, very much, now forgotten and unknown, 
did Sir John Moore do for the British Army, and I 
may perhaps hereafter recall some of it to public 
recollection. At present I halt at this point. 

“ (Signed) ELIAN.”’ 


Unfortunately, shortly after this letter was 
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written, Sir William Napier died and so was never 
able to fulfil the half-promise he made. Yet in the 
biography of his brother, Sir Charles Napier, we 
obtain a glimpse of what he meant ; a glimpse which 
still further closes the gap which no written history 
of Sir John Moore’s training has created. He writes : 
“Though drill was an important part of the in- 
struction . . . it was the internal and moral system, 
the constant superintendence of the officers, the 
teal government and responsibility of the captains, 
which carried the discipline to such perfection.’’ } 

Before we leave the Napiers, I will quote an 
interesting passage from Sir Charles’s ‘‘ Defects, 
Civil and Military, of the Indian Government,”’’ 
which throws still further light on Sir John Moore’s 
work at Shorncliffe. It runs as follows : 

“In Bengal, drill is a matter of great difficulty 
from the dispersion of the troops, which paralyses 
the officer's zeal and abilities. Long I sought men- 
tally for a remedy, and finally borrowed from that 
great man, Sir John Moore, who first reformed the 
drill and discipline of the British Army at Shorn- 
diffe. He was supported by the Duke of York, 
to whose honour be the fact recorded. Sir David 
Dundas had previously compiled, chiefly from the 
works of Saldern and Guibert, the book of manceuvres 
which bears his name, but the system may be traced 
to the Potsdam lessons of Frederick the Great. 


1“ Life of Sir Charles Napier.’’ By Sir W. Napier, 1857. 
Vol. 1, p. 58. 
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Before its appearance the British Army had no fixed 
system ; every officer commanding a brigade, a 
regiment, or an army, had his own peculiar mode, 
and all was confusion. Dundas had not, however, 
capacity to rise above compilation, and the Duke of 
York laid a fortunate hand on Moore to form mode 
troops. 

“Moore was allowed to select regiments, the 
design being to train men and officers, and gradually 
furnish from the latter commanders for other 
corps. Dundas’s manceuvres were there improved, 
and alterations were adopted which have since 
become general without their origin being known. 
There a fine interior regimental economy was 
arranged, and a peculiarly zealous spirit infused into 
officers; there the ridiculous clubs of hair, so in- 
commodious to the soldiers, were cut off, and the 
long gaiters and pipe-clay breeches replaced by 
trousers and half-boots ; there the polishing of gun- 
barrels was abolished,} brown barrels introduced, and 
the bayonet fastened by a spring instead of the 
defective zig-zag ; there the ranks were reduced from 
three to two,? and the only really sure and always 


1 It will be remembered that Bouquet, Howe and Forbes 
had, during the American Wars, instituted similar reforms. 

2 ‘Te duc (of York) fut puissanement secondé dans ces 
travaux par quelques généraux d’un mérite reconnu. Au premier 
rang se trouvait Sir John Moore, homme plein d’énergie et d’in- 
struction; ce général eut, pendant les années 1803, 1804 et 
1805, le commandement d'un camp d’exercice de quatre régi- 
ments d’infanterie, et fit, en discipline et en manceuvres beaucoup 
d’épreuves. Ce furent ces régiments qui se formerent les pre- 
miers sur deux rangs, et qui composérent, pendant la guerre 
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practicable square, by wheeling up of sections at 
quarter distance was invented; there a knapsack 
was composed on so good a pattern that every devia- 
tion from it has since proved a failure; there the 
balance-step, ridiculed by the ‘ fool who rushes in,’ 
but the source of all easy and compact movements, 
was devised, and with it the measuring pace-stick, 
the pendulum, and timing-tap of the drum, the 
gliding march and free carriage, for Moore always 
sought to assimilate the soldier’s pace and carriage 
as much as possible with Nature, removing useless 
restraints. 

“At Corunna the British Army lost the great 
master, who had so improved its power, but not 
until he had shown that his genius for leading men 
was as great as for forming troops. His lessons 
survive. The Duke of Wellington composed the 
celebrated Light Division of the Shorncliffe Regi- 
ments, placing it under the first disciplinarian of his 
army, Robert Crawford, and it became what all the 
world knows: Moore’s system, perhaps now deterior- 
ated, is still that of the British Army. 

“With full knowledge of a practice originating 


d'Espagne, la division légére, de Crawford, qui se distingua par- 
ticuligrement. . . . Un changement qui Moore avait introduit, 
qui se pratiquait dans quelques régiments de l'armée d’ Espagne, 
mais qui ne se pratique point sur les champs d’exercice, consistait, 
lorsqu’on faisait éxecuter le feu de bataillon, a faire prendre au 
soldat, au commandement préparez armes, la position d’un 
chasseur qui guette une piéce de gibier et a faire exécuter le feu 
sans commandement aussitét aprés le commandement joue.”’ 
“ Oeuvres du Marquis de Chambray,’’ Vol. V, 1840, p. 361. Also 
see his “ De l'Infanterie.’’ 1824. 
H 
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with Frederick, improved by Moore, and adopted 
by Wellington, the mode of reforming the Bengal 
Army was not a difficult one... .”? 

From these several extracts it is not difficult to 
picture, even if it is impossible completely to recon- 
struct, Moore’s system of training. Based on human 
nature, by appealing to the heart it controlled the 
mind, which in its turn commanded the body. It 
was a system of common sense, a system based on 
experience and on principles drawn from a close and 
shrewd study of history. It is as fresh to-day as 

| yesterday, because it is essential and true. 


i 1“ Lights and Shades of Military Life.’’ Edited by Lieut.- 
i \ General Sir Charles J. Napier, G.C.B., 1851. 

| 

| 

I 

| 
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CHAPTER VII 
Organisation and Interior Economy 
THE ORGANISATION OF THE BATTALION 


SiR JoHN Moore’s troops at Shorncliffe were formed 
into a four-battalion Brigade, the battalions them- 
selves being organised in a manner very similar to 
that of a battalion of only a few years ago, when the 
eight-company system existed. In place of eight 
companies there were ten, one of which was a light 
company and one a company of grenadiers. By this 
date the grenadiers had become virtually light 
infantry. 

The only complete account that I have yet been 
able to discover of the organisation of any one of 
Sir John Moore’s battalions is that of the 95th 
Rifle Corps, famous now as the Rifle Brigade, the 
organisation of which is fully described in the 
“ Regulations of the Corps,’’! which were ‘“‘ based 


1 For Contents see Appendix V. 
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on the principles adopted by the best organised Corps 
in European Armies.” 

In supreme command was the Colonel, to whom 
all were to look for protection and favour, as well as 
‘for displeasure, and even severity, should a want 
of discipline or good order intrude itself in the 
corps.” (I. 2).2. “Upon the Lieutenant-Colonels 
devolve the discipline and economy, and the general 
well-being of the regiment... . The Majors are 
responsible for the executive discipline and good 
order to the Lieutenant-Colonels, to whom alone 
they report” (I. 2). The Captains are to make 
their reports through the Majors, and their three 
subaltern officers through them. The Adjutant is 
responsible immediately to the Majors ; and the three 
staff officers, the Paymaster, Surgeon and Quarter- 
Master, to the Commanding Officer (I. 2). 

The Sergeant-Major*® is under the immediate 
orders of the Adjutant, as are also the Assistant- 
Adjutant and the Bugle-Major. The Quarter-Master- 
Sergeant and the Armourer-Major are under the 
orders of the Quarter-Master (I. 2). 


7 Roman numerals refer to the first or second parts of these 
Regulations. Arabic, to the articles contained in each of these 
parts. 

? “ The Sergeant-Major of a company will be considered as the 
Adjutant of the company; he will keep all states and warn 
Officersand Non-Commissioned Officers who are for company duty; 
he is to be perfect in the exercise of arms and manceuvres of the 
rifle service, and will frequently drill those of the company who 
are deficient.’”’ (1. 3.) 
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The company is divided into two platoons, and 
each platoon into two half-platoons or squads.1 
The work of the three Lieutenants, 1st, 2nd and 3rd, 
is divided as follows : 

“The 1st Lieutenant will act as Captain-Lieuten- 
ant, and command the company under the orders 
of his Captain; the 2nd Lieutenant will then com- 
mand the right platoon; and the 3rd, or Junior 
Lieutenant, the left platoon ’”’ (I. 2). 

“The senior Sergeant of each company is to act 
as Sergeant-Major, and to do no squad duty. . 
and whenever a company is without a Lieutenant: 
the Sergeant-Major commands as one, and reports 
to the Captain accordingly. The four junior Ser- 
geants are to command a half-platoon or squad each. 
.. . The senior Corporal of each company is to act 
as Sergeant in the first squad. The four junior 
Corporals are to be divided to the four half-platoons. 
One soldier of peculiar merit is to act in each com- 
pany as Corporal, and to belong to the third squad. 
The two senior squads are to be in the right platoon.”’ 


MESSING 


The interior economy and well-being of the corps 
formed a very important section of Colonel Manning- 
ham’s Regulations. The first rule was absolute 
order. ‘“‘ No article in a barrack room is ever to be 


1 See Appendix VI. 
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without its place appointed.” The second, that the 
men’s health and comfort should be carefully con- 
sidered (I. 3). 

Messing was carried out by squads. “‘ Ten is the 
best number for a mess to consist of ; from that 
number to eighteen, the squad will still consist of but 
one mess... . The Sergeants are never included in 
the messes, but are equally responsible for the 
whole of their several squads...” (I. 3). 

“ All messing is regarded by the Colonel as bearing 
a very important place in the good order and economy 
of a regiment; comfort and unanimity at meals, 
whether it be among officers or soldiers, is the source 
of friendship and good understanding . . .” (I. 4). 

To create a feeling of comradeship all officers were 
expected to belong to one mess, and those who 
refused were requested to leave the regiment. Ser- 
geants also had to mess together “‘ and on no occasion 
whatever with the Rank and Fileand Buglers.”’ (I. 4). 


1 In the Standing Orders of the 43rd Regiment, which, though 
published in 1795, was still in force during the period of Shorn- 
cliffe Camp, this important regulation is accentuated as follows : 


The men were to dine at two o'clock, and the N.C.O.s. 
were responsible that they sat down “‘ perfectly clean and 
well-dressed, with their clothes on, and their hats off, and, 
above all, their hair tied,’ 

“Every mess is to be provided with three coarse table- 
cloths, a knife and plate for each man ; and every barrack- 
room with three towels, one of which is to be fastened on a 
rolier behind the door for the men to wipe themselves with.”’ 


Table-cloths and towels were to be changed three times 
a week. 
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The value of teaching all men how to cook was 
fully appreciated. 

“ Every man of a mess, if it be in camp, of a squad, 
of a platoon or of a company, as may be required, if 
the corps be in barracks, is to cook in turn, excepting 
the Corporals, the Buglers, and the Chosen Men. The 
duty of the Cook is for twenty-four hours, com- 
mencing at sunset every evening. Each mess will 
have two table-cloths, and as many knives and forks 
as there are members in the mess; as also dishes 
and spoons where none are by Government pro- 
vided. Each company will also have as many cooking 
frocks as there are cooks employed; all which 
articles belonging to the messes are to be carefully 
placed ina mess chest, made with four compartments 
for the four squads, to be under the charge of the 
Sergeant-Major of the Company. . . . Every com- 
pany is to have rules established similar to the 
Sergeants’ Mess rules, and confirmed by the Cap- 
COIN a: a.a SCs 3), 


Pay 


The next material part of interior economy is the 
arrangement of the soldier’s purse or subsistence : 
“upon this depends his health, comfort, and good 
conduct, and too much attention cannot be given to 
it. A Captain is recommended to pay his own com- 
pany, or else most narrowly to inspect his com- 
pany’s books, because the knowledge of a soldier’s 


a a a A ED 
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accounts, and of the mode in which he spends his 
subsistence, gives an officer a very great acquaint- 
ance with his character” (I. 3). 


BARRACK RooM DISCIPLINE 


The next branch of interior economy is the clean- 
liness and regularity of quarters: ‘‘ not only good 
health follows cleanliness, but good order in the dis- 
posal of all articles of clothing, bedding, arms, and 
necessaries of a Rifleman in his barrack room is of 
essential consequence to his being ready and alert 
for service at the shortest warning. A roll of each 
company by squads is to be hung up on a board, 
which is to be at all times in the company’s pos- 
session, in a conspicuous part of each room. The 
names of every man and his comrade to be pasted at 
the foot of each berth, and the same at his place in 
the arm rack ” (I. 3). 


ORDERLY OFFICER’S REPORT 


At the end of the Regulations are printed examples 
of eleven different forms and returns; from these 
I will quote, as an example, that of the Regimental 
Senior Orderly Officer, as it describes, better than 
words of mine can, the careful and methodical way 
the men were looked after in the Rifle Corps. 
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REGIMENTAL SENIOR ORDERLY OFFICER’S DAILY 
REPORT TO THE COMMANDING OFFICER 


RIFLE REGIMENT 


Barracks, 
March 1st, 18orx. 


Parole, Congreve. 
Relieved Major =» => =—SESSs or, «Captain 
or 1st Lieutenant ________.___. (as may be). 


Found all quarters in good order, previous to dismissal of 
moming parade. 


Saw the guard dismissed clean and in good order. 


Visited the hospital at —.—- o’clock, found it in good order, 
(12) men in sick ward, and (20) in the convalescent one. 
Visited the school at___. o’clock, and found all very 


regular there; (the usher sick and absent). 

Made my rounds, attended by all Regimental Orderlies of 
the messes at dinner hour, and found everything according to 
Tegulation, (excepting Captain ___-__’s Company, where two of 
the squads were messing irregularly, had no president and no 
cloth laid), 

The Subaltern Orderly Officer has reported to me his visit 
of quarters, one hour and a half after dinner hour, and having 
found all rooms and mess utensils clean and in good order ; also 
the same whilst the regiment was on the evening parade. 

At taptoo I received all roll callings, regularly signed by 
Orderly Officers (or Sergeants) of companies; no men absent 
(or two privates of Captain _.__. ’=s Company, and one of 
Captain .’s in pursuit of whom I detached a picquet of a 
Corporal and three Privates, who made R.P. and S.A. prisoners, 
lodging them in the guardhouse). 

At the setting of the watch, all lights were reported to be 
out, by the Captain (or Subaltern) Orderly Officer. 

Received the Subaltern Orderly Officer’s report of this 
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morning’s roll calling, when all men were present ; also of his 
visit one hour after, when he found rooms swept, and everything 
in readiness for breakfast. 

Made my rounds of the company’s quarters at breakfast 
hour, and found all messes regular. 

(If anything extraordinary has occurred to be here re- 


ported). 
Cc. D. 


Major or Captain, 
Rifle Regiment. 


Besides the Regimental Orderly Officer, each 
company had its own orderly officer—a _ subaltern ; 
consequently the duties must have fallen much more 
severely on the junior officers of those days than they 
do now. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Discipline 
PRINCIPLES OF DISCIPLINE 


DISCIPLINE, in the true sense of the word, was not 
only expected to be of the highest order in the 
Rifle Corps,? but the steps taken to instil it were such 
as could not very well fail to produce it, for the 
discipline of this Corps was based on the study of 
human nature in place of on ceaseless punishment by 
flogging. “ . real discipline ” state these Regu- 
lations, “ implies obedience and respect wherever it 
is due on the one hand, and on the other a just but 
energetic use of command and responsibility.” The 
good soldier being characterised by: ‘‘ The most 
peaceable conduct in his quarters, and the most 
generous courage in the field’”’ (I. Io). 


? On joining the Rifle Corps, Charles Napier ‘‘ found that the 
gteatest secret of war is discipline, and never forgot it; he 
discovered also that to know soldiers requires experience, and that 
it is a most important part of war. ..’’—‘‘ The Life and 
Opinions of General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B."’ By 


Lie ut.-General Sir W. Napier, K.C.B., 1857. Vol. I., p. 18. 


ee 
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“For the attainment of discipline and good 
order, two modes of action are to be adopted, en- 
couragement and punishment ; towards well-disposed 
men the first is always preferable; the latter 
must, however, be equally appealed to, to bring 
the bad men into a state of good order. 

“From the Officers of the Regiment, the Colonel 
expects every example of what is good and great in a 
Soldier's and Gentleman’s character; the expecta- 
tion implies a great deal; butit does not imply 
more than should be looked for from them, either 
if they feel the regard which is due to their own 
station, or to His Majesty’s service. 

“A Soldier, when he enlists, and when he first 
joins the regiment, must be fully instructed in his 
duty ; his Captain will give him in charge of some 
good man of his company, not as his comrade, but as 
his instructor ; by him the recruit will be taught the 
first principles of his exercise, and of his conduct. 
Lenity and attention will be shown him in every way, 
in the first instance, nor will severity be adopted 
until the former is found to fail” (II. 6). 

In reading such an admirable summary of how 
discipline should be instilled, I cannot doubt that 
Sir John Moore must have looked with the highest 
approbation on the whole system of discipline as 
practised in the Rifle Corps. 

The first principle of discipline we read is : 

“A full acquaintance of the Soldiers’ characters 
by their Officers, a strong example of good conduct 
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on their part, and a steady unchangeable mode of 
authority towards those who are under their orders, 
because it is certainly the best plan for maintaining 
discipline ; this mode prevents evil being done, and 
all preventions are worth ten corrections.” (II. 6). 

Further to foster discipline : ‘‘ Every superior in 
his turn, whether he be an Officer or a Non-Com- 
mission Officer, shall give his orders in the language 
of moderation, and of regard to the feelings of the 
individual under his command ; abuse, bad language 
or blows, being positively forbid in the regiment ”’ 


(I. x). 
Saluting was not only considered an act of respec 
but an act of discipline. “ All inferiors are to give 


the salute first to their superiors’ (I. 5) ; and this 
attention and respect was not only to Officers of the 
Army, “ but of the Navy and to foreign officers also ” 
. . . ‘Respect to superiors is the very essence of 
discipline. . . .” (I. 5). 

“ Towards the Sergeant-Major of the regiment 
the same marks of respect are to be paid as towards 
the Subaltern Officers of the corps; towards all 
other Sergeants and Corporals the greatest respect, 
but no salutes; all commands to be received from 
them at the attention position.” 

Discipline further was fostered by regular hours 
and strict execution of duties. From May 1 to 
August 1, réveillé was at 5 a.m.; from August 1 to 
November 1, at 6 a.m.; from November 1 to Feb- 
ruary I, at 7 a.m.; and at 6 a.m. from February 1 to 
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May 1. The révetllé was sounded by two buglers, 
the rouse by the orderly bugler. The rouse once 
sounded, every man dressed, and an hour and a half 
later the Orderly Corporal called the roll in the 
presence of the Orderly Sergeant. The Subaltern 
Orderly Officer then collected from each Orderly 
Sergeant the rvéveillé reports and took them to the 
Captain of the Day. 

“The Orderly Sergeants of Companies then 
direct the windows to be thrown open, if the weather 
be fair, all beds to be neatly made up, berths swept 
out ; this being done, every man will wash his hands, 
feet and face, comb and tie his hair neatly, and dress 
himself in either his regimental or his undress com- 
pletely, ready for whatever may be his duty or 
occupation before breakfast, whether drill or fatigue. 
The company’s servant or orderly man will, when 
every man is dressed, sweep out the room, and lay 
everything in order at the several tables for break- 
fast” (I. 8). 

The daily round of duties was completed as 
follows: ‘‘ One hour after the taptoo, the curfew or 
setting of the watch is to be sounded by two Buglers, 
when all lights are to be put out, excepting in 
Officers’ and Staff-Sergeants’ quarters ; the Subal- 
tern Officer of the day going his rounds to see that 
they are so, for which Orderly Sergeants of com- 
panies are responsible, and which being done, he is 
to report to the Captain on duty ”’ (I. 8). 

As we have seen, a man was first to be encouraged, 
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and not until encouragement and advice had failed 
was he to be punished. Under indulgences, we find 
furloughs and passes, but if the man did exception- 
ally well his reward was promotion. 

“On the subject of indulgence from duty, such 
duties only are understood as are connected with 
fatigue, and are not guards, picquets, etc., for all 
such duties with arms are honourable, and indulg- 
ence from them is to be considered as no favour 
granted. In other instances, as drills, parades and 
fatigue, every distinction will be shown by the Cap- 
tains in favour of their good men, and the burthen 
of these duties will be thrown on those who least 
merit favourable distinction ” (I. 6). 


PUNISHMENTS 


Punishments in the year 1800 were very different 
from what they are now. We have just seen how 
fatigues and duties rightly fell on the worst men 
we shall now see, that though the punishments were 
severe they were just, and that the various methods 
of punishing were in some respects superior to those 
of to-day, and decidedly so to those which were in 
existence less than twenty-five years ago. 

Punishment, according to these Regulations, 
fell under two headings: (1) Private Punishment. 
(2) Public Punishment. The whole question of 


1 See Appendix VII. 
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punishment resolving itself into how to make the 
punishment fit the crime. 


PRIVATE PUNISHMENT 


“The first, which is the mildest, is to be, in 
general, had recourse to first, because the public 
shame of the Soldier, and the public disgrace of the 
corps, are both thereby avoided” (II. 6). For 
all minor offences which did not fall under ‘* The 
Articles of War,” private company courts-martial 
were assembled. Sergeants were not amenable to 
be brought before these courts, but could be con- 
fined to their quarters, reprimanded in private, or 
in front of their company, as their Captain thought 
fit. Corporals could be tried by a court composed 
of three Sergeants and two Corporals by a written 
order “from the Captain to the Sergeant-Major 
of the Company who is to assemble the Court.” .. . 
“ For the trial of private Riflemen and Buglers, the 
court will be composed of a Corporal, as president, 
a Chosen Man and three Privates. . . . The Ser- 
geant-Major of each company to keep his roster for 
this as for other company duties. No punishment 
is to be inflicted excepting in the presence of the 
Company’s Orderly Officer. The sentence of the 
court is, when it specifies the nature of the punish- 
ment, to direct also by whom it is to be inflicted. 
All extra duties, confinement to barracks, turned 
coats, fines for the benefit of the messes, and 
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cobbing } are permitted as punishments in private” 


(II. 6). 
PuBLIC PUNISHMENT 


Public punishments were classed under four 
headings, namely : (1) Confinement to barracks or 
quarters; (2) The same, with a turned coat, or 
disgrace ; (3) Confinement in the black-hole; and 
(4) Punishment at the triangles, or flogging. ‘‘ The 
peculiar punishment of Non-Commissioned Officers 
will be, exclusive of the above, a total or a partial 
reduction and suspension in their several ranks” 
(II. 6). 

Confinement to barracks, or quarters, was the 
mildest form of punishment; when the culprit’s 
behaviour was disgraceful he was taken to the 
tailor’s shop, where his coat was turned and the 
letter ‘‘C’”’ sewn on his right arm: for the trouble 
involved in doing this the man was charged twopence. 
Confinement in the black-hole was not to last for 
more than eight days, without the sentence of a 
court-martial. Again, the man’s jacket was turned 
and the letter ‘‘C” sewn on in black cloth—this 
cost threepence. ‘“‘ If any over-plus ensue from the 
confined man’s charge in the expense of this cloth 
letter, it will be lodged in the regimental charity 
fund.” (II. 6). 

1 Cobb. To spank, smack the posteriors with (say) a tailor’s 


sleeve-board, fives-bat, etc. ‘ Dictionary of Slang.’’ John 
S. Farmer and W. E. Henley. 
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Corporal punishment could only be inflicted 
by court-martial. The court consisted of from 
three to five members of the Regiment. Punish- 
ment was carried out as follows, and generally on the 
evening parade: ‘ The Bugle-Major will procure his 
cat-o’-nine-tails from the Quartermaster Sergeant, 
for which he will charge against the punished 
soldier's accounts of the muster” (II. 6). The 
punishment was then carried out, and the “cat” 
returned, the sentence being entered in a special book 
called the court-martial book, or the black book of 
the Regiment. 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE 43RD REGIMENT 


In the “‘ Standing Orders of the 43rd Regiment ” 
is to be found a discipline of a less kindly nature, 
nevertheless extremely humane, considering that 
these orders were compiled under the old régime. 

“ The good order and discipline of a Regiment,” 
these orders open by stating, ‘‘ require that fixed 
rules and directions should be laid down for the con- 
duct of each individual.” 

The maintenance of the customs of the Regiment 
and the absolute obedience of all ranks is strictly 
enjoined. Obedience, however, was not to be 
fostered by brutality, a common practice in those 
days: ‘No man shall be beaten or struck on any 
occasion—not even by the Officers or Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers appointed to exercise or drill any part 
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of the Regiment—more than just sufficient, at least, 
to rouse their attention.’ Indulgences, however, 
seem to have been few and far between, for furlough 
was granted to no man until he had served for two 
years, and if he were “‘ discovered to have appeared 
in any manner derogatory to the character of the 
Regiment, either as to dress or behaviour,” he was 
not permitted to go on furlough again. Punishment 
with the “cat ’”’ was of course authorised, but ‘‘ No 
man is ever to be punished with the same cat with 
which another man has been punished on the same 
day.” 

Dress, as we should expect in those days of pig- 
tail and powder, was very fully dealt with in the 
Standing Orders of the 43rd. Officers were en- 
joined “to be very attentive to the conduct and 
appearance of their men, to instruct them how to tie 
and powder their hair, how to dress themselves. . .” 
Wrist-bands were to appear below the cuff of the 
coat, ‘and without ruffles. ... The frills must 
be made of good cambric, very full, and two inches 
broad.” 

The training of the men was to consist in drill, 
parades, and marching. The first two were of a most 
formal description, companies taking half an hour 
to form up. The lodging and receiving the colours 
was a stupendous ceremony ; no wonder, in battle, 
men fought hard to win and keep them, for to get 
them in and out of the guard-room was a feat of no 
mean order. 
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It is interesting to note the care taken in teaching 
the art of marching with reference to the fact that, 
eight years after these ‘‘ Standing Orders ’’ were 
published, the 43rd was selected as a Light Infantry 
Regiment, and it is quite possible that the trouble 
Lieut.-Colonel Denniss took in this essential part of 
the soldier’s training was one of the recommendations 
which gained for his Regiment this honour. 

“ There is no part of the Service more material,” 
state these Orders, “‘and nothing which shows the 
discipline of a Regiment in a stronger light than the 
regularity and good order of a march. .. . It is 
one of the principal criterions of well-disciplined 
soldiers and intelligent Officers.” 
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CHAPTER IX 
Training of Officers 
THE COMMANDING OFFICER 


On the 52nd Foot being converted into a Light 
Infantry Regiment, we have seen that the first step 
that Sir John Moore took was to obtain the best 
Lieut.-Colonel he could find to command it. He 
selected his old friend Lieut.-Colonel Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, who, in his turn, weeded out all such officers 
as he considered unlikely to make light infantry 
leaders and instructors. From a letter written at 
this time by Charles Napier to his mother, we learn 
that Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. William Stewart adopted 
exactly the same course. “ Stewart makes it a rule,” 
he writes, ‘‘ to strike at the head. With him the 
field officers must first be steady, and then he goes 
downwards, hence the privates say we had better 
look sharp if he is so strict with the officers.” That 
this system was effective is proved by the extra- 
ordinary number of distinguished officers who, in their 
youth, were trained at Shorncliffe. 

Once given good officers, Sir John Moore considered 
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that it was only a matter of time before good 
battalions were trained. Prior to this date political 
puppets had filled the ranks, men of neither character, 
ability nor education, and the result, as might be 
expected, had proved disastrous, discipline and 
efficiency being reduced to a vanishing point. 

In von Ewald’s ‘‘ Treatise upon the Duties of 
Light Troops ’’ some very interesting remarks on 
officers are to be found, and, as far as light corps 
were concerned, von Ewald was no believer in pro- 
motion by seniority. He writes : 

‘* The roster according to seniority in a light corps 
in war time, where the unskilfulness of an officer 
has so frequently occasioned the loss of the honour, 
liberty, and lives of so many men, has always ap- 
peared to me like the electing of a burgomaster in a 
free imperial city, where the municipality assembled 
round a table, and laid down their honourable heads 
and grey beards upon it ; on the middle of the table 
was placed a louse, which louse, on marching into 
the beard of one of them, decided the election of the 
dignity of burgomaster.” ? 

As to the officer himself, he must be moral in 
character, not exhausted by vicious habits, lest he be 
unable to support the fatigues of war. He must be 
vigilant and alert. 

‘“‘ The most imminent danger must never make the 
least impression on him; he must always remain 
cool and capable of profiting by every circumstance 


1“ A Treatise upon the Duties of Light Troops,” p. 261. 
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or fault which the enemy may commit; what the 
General does upon a large scale, he must do upon a 
small one... .”? 

The Commanding Officer can never be too strict ; 
“he must from the first day . . . communicate his 
intentions to the officers,” and must see that they 
implicitly obey his orders. He will give them to 
understand that the corps is their home, and that 
their duties are their pastime and amusement. He 
must act liberally with his officers as his circumstances 
admit: “ he must invite them often to his table, 
to have opportunities to become acquainted with 
their disposition, and to gain their confidence ; but 
he ought to behave with decorum, and avoid that 
familiarity which too much wine occasions.” ! 


TRAINING OF THE YOUNG OFFICER 


Once the young officer had joined his regiment he 
was placed in the ranks, not only to learn the rudi- 
ments of drill, but to become acquainted with the 
men he would one day command. According to the 
“Standing Orders’”’ of the 43rd Regiment, the 
training of the younger officers was carried out as 
follows: ‘‘ He must learn the manual exercises, and 
to march, from the Sergeant-Major, that he may 

2A Treatise upon the Duties of Light Troops,” p. 7. 
Colonel Gawler (52nd Light Infantry) makes the same remark 
in his “ The Essentials of Good Skirmishing.”” He says: “ 
Within certain limits he (the skirmisher) is his own General, and 


must think for himself.’’ 
2 Ibid. p. 10. 
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sooner acquire the air of a soldier, know how to teach 
the men of his Company, and the easier make himself 
familiar with the words of command. He will also 
learn from the Adjutant the sword exercise. . . .””} 

To educate the young officer and to give him a 
theoretical knowledge of his profession, courses of 
lectures were given at Shorncliffe. Those delivered 
by Colonel Coote Manningham, in the spring of 1803, 
were printed and are of great interest. These lectures 
appear to have been based on General Jarry’s “‘ In- 
struction concernant le service de l’infanterie légére 
en campagne,”’ which was translated into English 
in 1803. 


COLONEL CooTE MANNINGHAM’S LECTURES 


In these lectures Colonel Coote Manningham 
writes: ‘‘ Light troops are, as it were, a light or 
beacon for the Genera] . . . it is upon the exactness 
and intelligence of what they report that he (the 
General) is enabled to regulate the time and manner 
of executing his own enterprises. . . . The chief 
merit of this part of the military profession is not 
founded upon the old and practised stratagems of a 
partisan only, as some may think, it is requisite to add 
to them an exact method and reflections that are 
intimately connected with the grand operations of 
war.” 

Colonel Coote Manningham next turns to the 


1 This remained the custom in the 43rd up to 1899. 
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duties of light infantry officers. Theyare”.. . to 
assist their superior officer, whether it be by giving 
him intelligence of the enemy, of his position 
and movements, of the features and resources of a 
country, of the strength and nature of ground or 
other matters, and that so considered it embraces 
more than the profession of a mere partisan.” 

Colonel Coote Manningham’s idea evidently was 
to make all ranks appreciate the fact that a careful 
_ preparatory training was as necessary for light in- 
fantry as for the infantry of the line ; a fact which was 
far from recognised in his day. P 

These lectures deal mainly with covering the 
outpost operations, such as the following : 

On advanced post or outpost duty the officer 
must first reconnoitre his position, procure informa- 
tion from the inhabitants, and carefully study his 
map; ‘’ ... he will reconnoitre in person every 
spot immediately near his post, will sound the fords 
and morasses, examine the passages, their depth and 
the state of the bridges, and he will post his sentries 
at the approaches, that the enemy may not make use 
of them to surprise him.” 

In occupying a village, sentries should be placed 
at the salient points in the hedges and orchards. 
Roads should be barricaded and small supports 
held .in readiness behind the sentry line. The prin- 
cipal post should be situated near a church or place 
which can be easily defended ; but “ those that are 
merely upon the look out, should never shut them- 
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selves up in such a manner as to preclude a retreat.” 
At night, in a strange country, an officer must first 
procure a light, study his map and then set out his 
posts, placing his sentries not on the heights, but on 
the reverse slopes. ‘‘. .. Patrols should be con- 
stantly moving about, and the guard kept in readi- 
ness to turn out at a moment’s warning... .” 
The sentries are to be relieved every two hours. “ If 
during the night the sentries should hear anybody 
approaching, one of them will advance some paces, 
and if the noise continues he must cry: ‘ Halt, 
who comesthere?’”’ Patrols must be sent out every 
hour. ‘The patrols and sentries, if pressed by the 
enemy, should not retire on the main post, but must, 
if possible, make a detour, that they may not bring a 
superior force upon the principal guard.” 

On reconnoitring duties, an officer should always 
have with him “ his map, pocket compass and spying 
glass’; he may inquire the names of the villages, 
but if he can do without a guide in an enemy’s coun- 
try so much the better. His report should be of the 
greatest exactness “‘and as little as possible left 
to conjecture, as the consequence of an incorrect 
report may be very fatal.”’ 

The enormous offensive value of well-led light 
infantry seems to have been entirely overlooked in 
these lectures ; perhaps the day was yet too early for 
its principles to be taught ; perhaps, like so many 
other able officers, Colonel Coote Manningham did 
not thoroughly grasp it. He had served, however, 
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in the West Indies under General Grey, who had 
ordered Thomas Dundas to restore “the perfection 
of Light Infantry attained during the American 
War ’”’; a perfection which was based on offensive 
action, as Simcoe, Tarleton, Hanger, Ewald, and 
others had proved time and again during the war of 
1775 to 1781. 

Though these lectures deal mainly with the pro- 
tective duties of light infantry, they do not neglect 
questions of morale and discipline. 

“Tf, when covering an army during the night,” 
writes Colonel] Manningham, “ an officer should hear 
that the army he is covering has decamped, he should 
not inform his men of this fact, as it might lower 
their confidence and courage. In other words, he 
must do nothing to lower the morale of his troops 
and ever strive to increase it.” 

Inhabitants should always be treated humanely. 
“.. He will observe the same rule towards the 
people who bring provisions into the camp, and if he 
(the sentry) is ordered to let them pass he will send 
them back with mildness and good humour... .” 

Discipline on service is essential. 

“ The officers will look well to the diet of their 
men, and those things they may occasionally stand 
in need of; and as far as the service they are upon 
admits of it, the greatest attention must be paid 
to their dress and good appearance. 

“ However it may be in other Services—British 
troops should never be permitted to get into slovenly 
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habits, which produce idleness and disease ; this 
may be done without harassing the soldier, and the 
officers should set the example by being as attentive 
to their own dress as circumstances will admit.”’ 


REGIMENTAL LIBRARIES 


Besides lectures, the ‘‘ Regulations of the Rifle 
Corps”’ laid down that regimental libraries were to 
be formed. ‘Officers are here reminded,” state 
these Regulations, “ that it is only by the theory and 
just reading that the first principles of all professional 
subjects are in general attained by the majority of 
mankind. The practical part may be afterwards 
successfully pursued.”” This reminder might still, 
with advantage, be published in most regimental 
orders. 


THE RoyvaAL MILITARY COLLEGE 


To create a school of military training in which 
uniformity of thought might be instilled, the Duke of: 
York had, in March, 1799, opened a Military College 
at High Wycombe. The senior division of this col- 
lege eventually evolved into the Staff College, the 
junior into the Royal Military College which, three 
years later, was moved to Great Marlow and eventu- 
ally to Sandhurst. Monsieur, or General, de Jarry 
was chief instructor and Commandant; he was a 
personal friend of the Duke of York, who apparently, 
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from a letter written by Sir William Napier to 
Captain Charles M’Leod, in July, 1803, put implicit 
trust in him. We read“ ... the Academy is the 
Duke of York’s hobby horse, and should General Jarry 
write to him that you did not learn anything, your 
promotion is ruined for ever... .”? 


MONSIEUR DE JARRY 


In 1801, General Jarry published in London a 
French work entitled ‘‘ Instruction Concernant le 
Service de l’Infanterie Légére en Campagne.” This 
treatise was, in 1803, translated into English under 
the following title : 

“Instruction Concerning the Duties of Light 
Infantry in the Field.” By General Jarry, Com- 
mandant of the Royal Military College at High 
Wycombe. By command of His Royal Highness 
Field-Marshal the Duke of York, Commander-in- 
Chief. Second Edition, London. Dulau & Co., 1803. 


1“ Life of General Sir William Napier, K.C.B.”" Edited by 
H. A. Bruce, M.P., 1864. Vol. L., p. 13. 

Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. William Stewart wanted Charles 
Napier to go to General Jarry’s school. Napier objected because 
he considered that the teaching verged on the ridiculous. He 
writes: ‘‘ One of the students, being invited by Sir John Moore 
at Shornclifie to move his brigade as a test of his acquirements, 
coolly answered that he had not been taught to direct less than 
one hundred thousand men.’’—‘ The Life and Opinions of 
General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B.’’ By Lieut.-General 
Sir W. Napier, K.C.B., 1857. Vol. L., p. 20. 
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Translated by L. A. M.,) late of the 8th or King’s 
Infantry. 

General Jarry also produced a work on outpost 
duties which was translated into English by Major- 
General W. C. E. Napier, under the title ‘‘ Outpost 
Duty. With Treatise on Military Reconnaissance 
and Road Making.” 

In the foreword to the first-mentioned work, the 
translator makes an interesting announcement as to 
the needs of a good light infantry force in England, 
and apparently voices an opinion which was becom- 
ing prevalent in Great Britain. The French inva- 
sion scares and the progress of light infantry tactics 
abroad were evidently effecting a change in the 
opinions of soldiers at home, the effects of which 
gave birth to the Experimental Rifle Corps, and 
to such works as this of General de Jarry’s. The 
translater writes : 

“In such a country as England the greatest 
utility will be derived from a numerous, active, and 
skilful light infantry, covering the positions and 
movements of the troops of the line, harassing the 
enemy’s flanks and rear, attacking his detachments 
and convoys. 

“Tf the French attempt a landing in this coun- 
try their army will be constantly covered by sharp- 
shooters, concealed behind enclosures, hedges, trees, 


1 Evidently A. Maimburg, who translated Colonel von Ewald’s 
“ Abhandlung vom Dienst der leichten Truppen’”’ into English 
in 1803. 
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bushes, walls, houses, inequalities of the ground ; 
they must be dislodged by a chain of English sharp- 
shooters, advancing under the same sort of cover, 
and driven behind their line.”’ 

It was for this very reason that Sir John Moore's 
Camp at Shorncliffe was formed the same year this 
work was published. 

The chief interest in General Jarry’s work lies in 
his introduction (pp. i-xii). The rest of the book 
deals with light troops from a purely defensive and 
protective point of view, such as Guards, Outposts, 
Reconnoitring and Screening Duties in battle. 

The very first page of his introduction shows 
plainly the trend of his work. He writes: “ Light 
troops are in general entrusted without duties of 
camps ’”’; but General Jarry well saw that even for 
such purposes as these a high training was necessary, 
it was no longer a matter of trusting the outposts to 
marauding bands of Pandours such as existed fifty 
years before his day. He writes on pageiv, “ ... in- 
struction is the more necessary to him ”’ (i.e., a light 
infantryman) “‘ because everything that he wants he 
must find in himself... .” 

The necessity of obtaining the utmost from each 
individual man in place of making each do the utmost 
is strongly insisted upon. ‘“‘ It is very requisite,” 
writes General Jarry, “for an officer of light troops 
to obtain a thorough individual knowledge of the 
men under his command, that he may employ them 
according to their intelligence and courage ” (p. iv). 
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One as a scout ; another may be found useful “ by 
his manner of questioning the peasants . . . another 
will be better calculated for an ambuscade and have 
the necessary cunning for taking prisoners with- 
out compromising himself. . . . Some old _ soldiers 
have the genius of resources. . . . Some men are 
naturally awkward and easily alarmed ; it is very 
important to know them, in order not to employ 
them where they might communicate their fears.” 

“All those different characters may be easily 
found out by conversing with them, and chiefly by 
attending to their reports ”’ (p. vi). 

Further General Jarry writes : 

“It is not only necessary for an officer of light 
troops to obtain of those under him a perfect con- 
fidence in his judgment, his courage and skill; but it 
is likewise important for him to gain their affections. 
He must know that he cannot carry everything 
by his single sword, and that if he is not heartily 
seconded in a service, where the readiness of the men 
influences, in a particular manner, the success, he 
never will be able to undertake or perform anything 
without fear for his reputation ”’ (p. vii). 

Light infantry tactics required comradeship much 
more so than the tactics of the line, therefore he 
men demanded a moral as well as a physical training. 

“‘ However, the good-will of the men is not to be 
obtained by the sacrifice of discipline, which is more 
particularly requisite with light troops, as they have 
more opportunities of escaping from its strictness. 
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The best manner of gaining the affections of the 
soldiers, without prejudice to discipline, is by pro- 
viding carefully for their wants. ... (p. vii). 

“ An officer must also distinguish when extreme 
vigilance is necessary, and when he can indulge his 
men with a little repose. Such attentions win the 
heart of a soldier, and he never will complain of an 
extraordinary exertion, when he is convinced it is 
necessary for his own preservation ”’ (p. vii). 

“Temperance,” writes General Jarry, ‘‘is a virtue, 
best inculcated by example: an officer who gets 
drunk himself can scarcely punish a soldier for the 
same offence ”’ (p. viii). 

Turning to tactics, he points out the particular 
advantages to be gained by light infantry officers by 
examining “‘ carefully the inequalities of the ground,” 
and to make their dispositions accordingly, combining 
‘““what can facilitate or oppose” the operation in 
hand. And, finally: “ In war, it is out of the ques- 
tion to distinguish, theologically, what is just from 
what is unjust ; but only what will promote or not 
the success of the war” (p. x), which is also almost 
word for word the opinion held by Colonel von Ewald. 

The rest of the book is chiefly interesting for its 
many useful comments on outpost work, which are, 
however, set forth in rather an academical manner, 
but one which might be expected from an early 
Commandant of the Royal Military College. 

A picket, according to General Jarry, should con- 
sist of sixty men, which should be sufficient to supply 
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posts on a circumference of 1,800 paces, “ reckoning 
two or three hundred paces of interval between each 
post or sentry.” If the ground should be covered 
or crossed by several roads the number should be 
raised to 80 (p. 40). 

“|. . A piquet is not to be considered as a post 
of resistance’; its purpose is “essentially calculated 
to give timely warning ”’ (p. 45). ‘“‘ The duties of a 
Ppiquet of infantry at night rest chiefly upon two 
points : 

“First. To guard the roads by which the enemy 
might advance upon the camp. 

‘Second. To guard themselves” (p. 70). To 
aid them in doing so General Jarry suggests that a 
few orderly light dragoons should be posted to each 
picket (p. 53). 

Every post on a chain of pickets should be covered 
by some fortification ; the first duty of the officer in 
charge of the picket being to examine the ground and 
see how it can be defended (p. 43). Whilst he is doing 
this, tools and workmen should be collected so that 
on his return he can set them to work (p. 44). 

“He will then, with his map in his hand, put 
questions to his guides upon the nearest objects 
represented on the map, and on all suchas are within 
sight. . . . If he can draw, he will make a sketch 
of the ground, marking the names of these objects, 
and the situation of his different posts; or he will 
write those names in his pocket-book, in the form of 
an itinerary, with their respective distances, so as to 
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be able to answer, in a satisfactory manner, such 
questions as the generals may put to him when they 
visit the outposts ; and, for his own sake, in case he 
should be attacked, he will inform himself, distinctly, 
from his guides, of every road in particular, and of 
every foot-path within his post, and ascertain where 
they lead to. . . .” etc., etc. (p. 35). 

Sentries were to be posted either as double 
sentries or in groups. ‘‘ When the sentries can be 
distinctly seen from the principal post, and are not 
above three hundred paces distant from it, it will be 
sufficient to have them double . . . but should they 
not be clearly seen, or be at a greater distance than 
three hundred paces, it will be better to place on 
the spot a small detached post of four men and a 
corporal”’ (p. 37). 

For practical knowledge in light infantry work 
a close study of the ground is “ essentially neecssary ”’ 
(p. 85). 

“Tt is still to be observed that an instruction in 
writing is little more than an alphabet to serve to 
form words ; it is upon the ground! exposed to the 
inclemency of the seasons and in the presence of a 
crafty and active enemy that an officer must learn 
to form his ideas. Nobody can ever undertake 
to give a complete and perfect detail of everything 
which may happen in war, and to point out all 


Ry: Again on p. 211: “ It is in the nature of the ground that 
Light Infantry . . . must look for resources.” 
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the differences that result from all possible situa- 
tions. 

“ An officer must not believe that he has pro- 
vided against everything because he has acted in 
confirmity to parts of this instruction. It is in the 
nature of the ground, in the examination and com- 
bination and surrounding circumstances with the 
presence and attitude of the enemy, that an officer, 
by applying to them his own reflections, will discover 
the manner in which he is to conduct himself ” 
(p. 105). 

The Royal Military College at Great Marlow was 
undoubtedly a good school for the training of officers. 
Not so practical perhaps as Sir John Moore would 
have liked it to be, for, at heart, General Jarry was a 
bit of a pedant. Elaborate field fortifications and 
much useless mathematics were taught, and French 
had to be continuously spoken, which was, perhaps, 
not a bad rule. Nevertheless, this school was an 
enormous step forward in the right direction. It 
centralised the training of some, if not many, of the 
young officers; it gave them definite opinions on 
military subjects and instilled definite principles. 
Humanity was to be shown to an enemy. “ Let it 
be friend or anenemy’s country,” the light infantry - 
man “ will take care to behave with equal kindness 
to the inhabitants of the country who bring pro- 
visions to camp; and he will not suffer his men to take 
anything from them without payment or to offer 
them any insult’’(p.57). It was a school well adapted 
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both in its teaching of the new discipline and the new 
training, and to educate officers in such a manner 
that they might, later on, begin the higher and more 
practical form of training which was being carried 
out at Shorncliffe. 
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CHAPTER X 


Moral Training of the Men 
COMRADES AND CHOSEN MEN 


AT Shorncliffe, the training of officers and men ran 
concurrently, neither the training of the one nor of the 
other taking the first place. The camp was an active 
service camp andallranks were trained for war. The 
men were active and young, the older soldiers 
having been transferred to the 96th. Recruits were 
carefully selected for their physical qualities and not 
in order to swell the ranks. 

The system of training the men was essentially 
a moral one, and this we gather at once on reading 
the ‘' Regulations of the Rifle Corps,’’ which is based 
on a most accurate knowledge of human nature, 
character and personality. 

As a lesson in military psychology alone, these 
Regulations are worthy of close study, even though 
they were published over a hundred and twenty 
years ago. This indeed is a truly remarkable fact, 
when it is considered that, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, discipline throughout the army 
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was based on curse, hang and flog, and not on con- 
fidence, knowledge and respect. 

Messing was regulated so as to promote com- 
radeship, and good shooting was encouraged to 
stimulate emulation as well as skill. Non-Com- 
missioned Officers were trained not only to teach and 
drill their men, but to set an example to those under 
their command. 

Not the least of the moral factors employed to 
raise the prestige of the Corps was the introduction 
of a system of ‘‘ Comrades,” which is best explained 
by quoting the Regulations : 

“‘ Having formed his company . . . he (the Cap- 
tain) will then arrange comrades. Every Corporal, 
Private and Bugler, will select a comrade of the rank 
differing from his own, i.e., front and rear rank, anc 
is never to change him without the permission of his 
Captain. Comrades are always to have the same berth 
in quarters ; and that they may be as little separated 
as possible, in either barracks or the field, will form 
the same file on parade, and go on the same duties 
with arms, when it is with baggage also. The Cor- 
poral’s comrade should either be the Chosen Man, 
or some steady man of the squad, who can occa- 
sionally aid him in his duty; and the Bugler's 
comrades the odd men of any two squads when there 
are any” (I. 3). 

“The transfers for the purposes of equalisation 
(of the battalion) are never to interfere with com- 
rades, unless absolutely necessary ” (I. 2). And to 
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prevent companies falling below strength, officers’ 
servants were to be taken “ equally from all the 
companies, so that only a just proportion of absentees 
is to occur in any one company” (II. 7). Whilst 
mentioning servants, I might here state that, in the 
Rifle Corps, a servant to an officer was considered 
to be above receiving payment. ‘“ Officers are 
directed by these regulations not to give any money 
whatever to a soldier who serves them; the com- 
fortable dress which they clothe him in, the saving 
thereby accruing to his regimentals, the relief which 
he has from duties, and the profession he is in, 
putting him above the menial situation of receiving 
wages ”’ (II. 7). 

Beside comrades, special men were particularly 
chosen for their intelligence and zeal—these men 
were known as Chosen Men. 

“In every half-platoon one soldier of merit will 
be selected : and upon him the charge of the squad 
devolves in the absence of both the Non-Commis- 
sioned officers of it; as from among these four 
Chosen Men (as they are to be called) all Corporals are 
to be appointed, the best men are alone to be selected 
for this distinction’ (I. 2). Chosen Men were not 
taken for fatigues, but had to attend all duties under 
arms; for, as the Regulations rightly say: “all 
such duties with arms are honourable, and indul- 
gence from them is to be considered as no favour 
granted ” (II. 6). Chosen Men were distinguished 
by a ring of white cloth worn on the right sleeve. 
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PROMOTION 


Promotion to the rank of officer was possible for 
all men, as it should be in any military organisation 
which has for its ideal the complete training of the 
soldier. We read: 

“The best Generals have sometimes risen from 
the ranks, and no principle is so false, or more unjust, 
than that which, in military life, checks just ambition, 
or says even to the private soldier, if he be actually 
aman of merit, ‘ thus far shall you rise in your pro- 
fession, and no further’ ” (I. 9). 


MEDALS 


Medals for long and meritorious service were also 
introduced ‘‘. . . or some beneficial distinction, 
which may prove of real use as well as honour to 
such old soldiers as wear them . . . ” (II. 6). 

Medals were to be of two orders: the first order 
being of silver, the second order of brass. 

“ The act or conduct which is to entitle a soldier 
to apply for the brass medal, or second order of 
honour, must have been where his duty was called 
upon, or where he discharged such duty with peculiar 
ability and courage. 

“ The action which is to entitle him to apply for 
the silver medal, or the first order of honour, must 
have been some voluntary one which has highly dis- 
tinguished him, where he was not immediately called 
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upon by duty ; but where his services were successful 
and tended to the benefit of either the regiment, or 
army in which he serves, or to the peculiar private 
happiness of some individual suffering under the 
calamity of a campaign; in this light are to be 
considered those peaceable inhabitants of a country 
where war may be carried on, and who are but too 
frequently the victims of an undisciplined, drunken 
and cruel soldiery. The nature of the Rifle Corps’ 
services will in general call it to the outposts, and 
detach it probably over a considerable extent of 
country : the smallest inhumanity therefore towards 
an enemy who in action may surrender himself, or 
towards an innocent peasantry, by either plundering 
their possessions, or injuring their person, will be 
most severly punished ; it is by conduct the very 
opposite to this that medals of honour are to be 
won ”’ (IT. 6). 

Soldiers awarded the silver medal were to be 
exempted all duties ‘“‘ which are not immediately 
connected with the more honourable ones of arms.” 
The medal was to be worn on the left breast and sus- 
pended from four inches of green and white silk 
riband, the circumstances of how the medal was won 
being entered in the Book of Merit of the Regiment. 


SOLIDARITY 


Good conduct and discipline did not depend, 
however, on mere personal valour and honour, or 
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on the winning of medals. Its foundations were ofa 
much deeper nature, and I cannot do better than 
quote them. 

‘“‘ The rules for discipline may be what they will, 
and the system for the good order, appearance, and 
conduct of a regiment may be laid down by the 
Colonel with what precision he thinks just, yet 
the whole will never attain the wished-for perfec- 
tion, unless a general anxiety that it should do so 
lies in every man’s breast to a certain degree, 
and unless his Officers are animated with an 
equal desire of their regiment doing honour to the 
army they are in. To aid their endeavours in doing 
well, a system and a rule of conduct is here given 
them, and the best help is the putting their minds, 
as well as those who are under their orders, into a 
train of regularity, and upon a plan of health and 
comfort. The officer must, however, remember that 
example is the most powerful of all preceptors, and 
he will find that what he does not himself observe, 
with regard to conduct, will not be attended to, to 
any successful degree, by those whom he com- 
mands ”’ (I. ro). 


SOBRIETY AND DRESS 


Strict sobriety is enjoined—it being stated that 
two-thirds of the irregularies are due to drunkenness. 
Another aid in attaining discipline was the 
general appearance, conduct and dress of the Corps. 
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“ A general attention to dress, and to the out- 
ward appearance of cleanliness and comfort, is a 
part of the military system, which every Officer 
who commands a regiment, and knows how soldiers, 
or mankind indeed are composed, will ever think most 
worthy of being observed. . . . The object to be 
wished for in an Officer’s dressing uniformly and with 
smartness is, first, the inspiring the soldier with 
respect ' for his appearance as a man, and for his 
superiority over him as his Officer ; both ot which 
must be the case, when the dress, as regulated by His 
Majesty, is the only one in which an Officer appears 
before those who are subordinate to him ; and next, 
because caprice is endless, and when once admitted 
may lead to any extent whatever. In the soldier's 
dressing well and with smartness, the principal 
object is first cleanliness (and cleanliness is at all 
times health), and afterwards a certain degree of 
self-pride, which being well-dressed gives every soldier, 
and which self-pride should be encouraged, for it will 
in the end make him a better man ”’ (I. Io). 

A good understanding with the civilians in the 
neighbourhood is enjoined. 


RECREATIONS AND GAMES 


The value of games from a military point of view 
is fully recognised. 

Exercises of activity, whether with or without 
arms, are particularly characteristic of a light corps ; 
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they are of use in the field, and tend to the health of 
the Officer as well as of the soldier in quarters, and 
in camp, and can never be too much encouraged. 

“‘ The Captains and other Officers of the corps are 
requested to show every encouragement to their men, 
to amuse themselves at the game of cricket, hand or 
foot ball, leap-frog, quoits, vaulting, running, foot 
races, etc., etc.,! and, in short, at all manly and 
healthy exercises; money is never to come in 
question as a prize, but any other descriptions of 
premium which may be thought of. 

“Dancing is a most excellent way of passing 
long evenings ; it keeps up good humour and health ; 
and what is of infinitely more consequence, prevents 
the men from passing their idle hours in the canteens 
and ale-houses, where a spirit of drunkenness, 
gambling, and every other vice is in general learnt, 

‘‘ All those who serve in a light corps should 
swim ; the passage of rivers, and with British troops 
the frequent embarkations and landings which they 
are liable to, call for this exercise ; bathing is always 
recommended when place and opportunity suit. 

‘The undress of the corps is established very 


1 In H. A. Bruce's “ Life of General Sir William Napier,” 
Vol. I., p. 24, is quoted a very interesting letter from Major Hop- 
kins. Major Hopkins writes: “. . . under the system of Sir 
John Moore, the rank of Captain was looked upon by the junior 
officers of the regiment as one of superiority and consequence. 
. . . He (Sir William Napier) was ever eager to excel in all feats 
of activity, joining and competing with the soldiers in all their 
sports—leaping, running, swimming, etc.—delighted when 
victor... .” 
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much with the view of encouraging, by its conveni- 
ence, the active exercises of all descriptions, and the 
Colonel does not hesitate to avow his intentions of 
rendering all duties as pleasantly light as possible, 
provided he perceives a general inclination to good 
conduct, good humour, and activity, which will 
ultimately lead both officers and men with more 
mutual attachment into the field than the perpetual 
adherence to duty, and even to official forms, would 
do” (II. 3). 


CHARITY FUND 


In the Rifle Corps a Charity Fund was established 
of which we read: ‘As those who work acquire, 
however, benefit to their own pocket, and are not 
required to pay for their guards or other duties, they 
will contribute to the Charity Fund.’ This fund, 
as we shall see later, was put to most admirable 
use. 

“The Quartermaster is the immediate superin 
tendent of ail trades, or work done in the regiment. 

“In addition to the instructions which are here 
given, respecting the workmen, the Colonel expresses 
his approbation of the measure of frequently employ- 
ing such men as are of good character, have families 
and are acquainted with any useful trade in the 
neighbourhood of where the regiment may be quar- 
tered ; in time of harvest, also, a proportion of men 
will, if employed, become a public benefit ; and as 
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idleness is a much more certain means of injuring 
the men than any other circumstances, it is by no 
means prejudicial to a soldier to employ his talents 
and hands in any way where public benefit ensues ; 
regard is however always to be had to his continuing 
in perfect acquaintance with his duty, and in every 
part of military discipline and good order, contri- 
buting also in proportion to the profits of his work 
to the General Charity Fund of his regiment ”’ (II. 4). 

Considerable use was made of this Charity Fund 
to help the married women of the Corps, who were 
well looked after, so much so that the article dealing 
with them is worth quoting, especially as, in those 
days, the married women were wholly unprovided 
for by the Government. 


MARRIAGE OF SOLDIERS 


Concerning the marriage of soldiers, we read : 

“The marriage of soldiers being a matter of 
benefit to a regiment, of comfort to themselves, or 
of misery to both, exactly in proportion as it is under 
good or under bad regulations, this article has been 
much considered... . 

“The number of women allowed by Government 
to embark on service are six for every hundred 
men, inclusive of all Non-Commissioned Officers’ 
Wives. 

“This number is ample, and indeed more than 
sufficient for a light corps, as every Officer and soldier 
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who have ever seen service must admit. It should 
never be exceeded on any pretext whatever, because 
the doing so is humanity of the falsest kind ; women 
who have more than two children can also never be 
of the number to embark, except in extraordinary 
cases, because that is a still greater act of in- 
humanity. ... 

“... The Rifle Corps shall be a home of com- 
fort to those who are entitled to feel its benefits, 
but shall not be a source, as is too often the case, of 
multiplying misery and prostitution among those 
who should be under every good soldier’s peculiar 
care and protection. 

“ Before the mode is pointed out of employment 
and comfortable livelihood to those women who do 
remain, all women of immoral or drunken characters, 
or who refuse to work for the men, are warned that 
they will not be permitted to remain; they will 
not be turned adrift on the world, for such an act is 
ever to disgrace the Corps; but their friends will be 
written to, or they must be received into some poor- 
Kouse, or situation where they can earn their bread ” 
(II. 2). 

To help the married women all regimental needle- 
work and washing was to be done by them. 

“|. . The Colonel requests that the Officers 
will never give their linen to wash out of the regi- 
ment, and also that they will distribute it nearly 
equally among the Sergeants’ wives. 

“ The washing of all soldiers to be distributed in 
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equal proportion among the other women of the 
companies. The number of shirts and socks which are 
to be washed for each soldier per week, is two of each 


and at least two turnovers .. .” (II. 1). 
For this the laundress was paid 5d. by the Pay 
Sergeant. 


“The Quartermaster will never give any needle- 
work out of the regiment which can be done in it, 
and Officers are requested to do the same; the women 
are also recommended to look for needlework in the 
neighbourhood of wherever the regiment may be, 
and the Officers to give them any aid in their power 
to procure the same. 

“Whenever a_ soldier’s wife requires some 
pecuniary aid for illness, or lying-in, her husband will 
apply to the surgeon, who will represent it to the 
Commanding Officer, when such assistance as the 
charity fund can afford will be given her. The 
children of the regiment will be paid every attention 
to; the Commanding Officers of Companies will 
consider them as well as the women under their 
immediate care, will attend to their being well and 
cleanly clothed, and to the regular attendance at 
school of all those who can go there ” (II. 1.) 


REGIMENTAL SCHOOLS 


The regimental school formed an important means 
of instruction. 


“A school will be established in the Corps for the 
L 
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instruction of those who wish to fit themselves for 
the situation of Non-Commissioned Officers. 

‘‘Non-Commissioned Officers are expected to 
attend when not fully masters of the information 
which is required for their duties ; every Sergeant is 
expected to be master of reading, writing, and the 
four first rules of arithmetic. The knowledge of these 
will also be much in favour of promoting the private 
Rifleman ” (II. 5). 

The school was open every day save Sundays 
between the following hours: rouse to breakfast, 
eleven till dinner, and after dinner till evening parade ; 
and in the winter for two hours before taptoo. 
During the intervals, when the school was not occu- 
pied by the men, ‘‘ the schoolmaster is to give in- 
struction to the children... .” 

The following fees were charged for instruction : 
Sergeants 6d., Corporals 4d., Privates 3d., Children 
2d. per week. 

“As the school is to be a source of real use and 
instruction, and as the Colonel hopes that it may even 
prove of benefit to His Majesty’s Service, by bring- 
ing forward useful Officers and Non-Commissioned 
Officers, every aid will be given in procuring, for the 
use of the most advanced scholars, books on military 
subjects and other instructive publications ” (II. 5). 

From the above quotations it will be seen that 
the ‘‘ Regulations of the Rifle Corps’’ are as near 
perfection as it is possible for such regulations to be. 
Many changes have taken place in the last hundred 
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and twenty years, yet the principles laid down in 
these Regulations are as fresh to-day as then, and 
not only as fresh but in every respect worthy to be 
copied, for I have never as yet come across any 
“‘Standing Orders ”’ or ‘‘ Regulations” of any unit, 
ancient or modern, which can rival, let alone equal 
them. Based on comradeship, humanity and com- 
mon sense, they defeat criticism, and the astonishing 
thing is that they were produced at a time when the 
British Army lay utterly exhausted under the heel 
of chaos. To compare the clean, healthy rules of 
these ‘‘ Regulations ’’ with the inane rules laid down 
in the regulations of contemporary units, is utterly 
impossible, for they stand entirely apart. 

In 1804, Robert Jackson was still able to write: 
‘' Pipe-clay is employed to cover dirt. A soldier, 
until lately, notwithstanding he might be incrusted 
from head to foot, was said to be clean if his small- 
clothes and facings were covered with pipe-clay, and 
the head was said to be dressed, if the hair was matted 
with a paste of grease and flour. 

‘*A common observer, who looked at the British 
Army a few years back, would be disposed to say that 
military cleanliness was positive dandriff; and as 
the pleasure which arises from the sensation of 
personal cleanliness is one of the greatest of which 
man’s nature is capable, the soldier might then be 
considered as continually in penance. .. .””? 


1 “The Formation, Discipline and Economy of Armies,’’ By 
Robert Jackson, p. 351. 
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tie | The astonishing fact remains that it was possible, 
| during such a state of affairs, not only to produce 
such a work as the ‘‘ Regulations of the Rifle Corps ” 
but to live up to its principles. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Drill 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL THE BASIS OF EXTENDED ORDER 


THE foundations of the drill as taught at Shorn- 
cliffe were the “‘ Rules and Regulations ” of General 
Dundas, and the “ Regulations for the Exercise of 
Riflemen ’’ of Baron de Rottenburg. The first was 
simplified into Captain Cross’s “‘ A System of Drill 
and Manceuvres”’; the second was expanded into 
Colonel Neil Campbell’s “Instructions for Light 
Infantry and Riflemen.” 

Drill was a very important part of the Shorncliffe 
training, and from recruit to trained man a methodi- 
cal progressive course of instruction was undergone. 
The recruits were first taught individually, next in 
squads, and, lastly, as trained men in companies and 
battalions. Captain Cross, in an opening note to 
his book, writes: This ‘ Book is arranged in Divi- 
sions, each Division is intended to form a different 
class of drill; and the instructors will be appointed 
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to the classes in progressive order, according to 
their qualifications; and they are not, on any 
account, to proceed from one lesson to another 
in their different Divisions until they are ex- 
pressly ordered to do so by a Field Officer, or the 
Drill Superintendent.” 

The basis of the Shorncliffe drill was the close 
order drill of the day ; close order drill then, as now, 
playing an important part in the early training of the 
soldier. This is clearly brought out in de Rotten- 
burg’s book. He writes: “ Before the soldier is 
instructed in the manceuvres of light troops he must 
be taught how to hold himself, to march, face, wheel, 
etc., as in regular infantry.” 

De Rottenburg, therefore, lays down that close 
order drill is the basis of extended order drill, vir- 
tually a new principle, or, rather, a principle which, 
up to his day; had been glossed over and neglected, 
the light troops having been either untrained ir- 
regulars, or trained regulars drafted to the light 
companies in which no definite light drill and training 
was taught. Or, more often still, untrained regulars 
raised promiscuously and hastily put through some 
form of light infantry training, in order that they 
might earn the name, if not the attributes, of a light 
infantry soldier. I donot assert that de Rottenburg 
was the first officer who grasped the necessity 
of close order drill as a basis for the light 
infantryman’s training; he certainly was not, for 
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Bouquet and Howe had grasped this before him ; 
but what I do assert is that, from the time he raised 
the 5th Battalion of the 60th Royal Americans on- 
wards, right through the Shorncliffe period under 
Sir John Moore, and later throughout the Peninsula 
War under the Duke of Wellington, the initial train- 
ing of the British Light Infantry was close order drill 
based either on Dundas’s “‘ Rules and Regulations,”’ 
or on some modified system drawn from this work. 
Hitherto the training had been spasmodic, henceforth 
it was consistent, or very nearly so. 


COLONEL DE ROTTENBURG’S SYSTEM 


De Rottenburg’s entire system may be condensed 
into a few lines, so simple and methodical it was. 
It consisted in three series of three lessons, each based 
on skill in the use of the musket. First, the recruit 
was taught the manual exercise in order to accustom 
him to handle his arms smartly ; secondly, how to 
shoot ; and, thirdly, how to extend, that is, how to 
place himself in a position to use his rifle or musket. 
These three lessons mastered, the next three were 
begun. These were: firing in extended order, 
firing advancing, and firing retiring. The last three 
were the tactical application of the former six: 
Skirmishing, the Formation of the Chain, and the 
Formation of the Advanced Guard. The whole 
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system, being based on musketry, had, as its object, 
the protection in movement or at rest of the heavy 
infantry of the line. 

During the summer months at Shorncliffe, the 
morning parade took place at Io, in winter at 10.30 ; 
the evening parade, in summer at 6.30, in winter at 
4. “...on Sundays and Thursdays, as also 
holidays, which are to be considered as dress parade 
days, there will be but one general parade at midday 
throughout the year with side-arms. The days 
which are to be considered as holy-days will be His 
Majesty’s birthday, also the Queen’s, the Prince of 
Wales’s, the Duke of York’s, as the Commander-in- 
Chief of His Majesty’s Army; Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, all Feast Days, and August 25, or appoint- 
ment of the corps.” ? 

At one time at least, the morning was given up 
to light infantry drill, and the evening to close order 
drill and field. days. 


RECRUITS’ TRAINING 


The first lesson the recruit was taught was how to 
stand at ease and at attention; the former was 
carried out in identically the same manner as it was a 
few years ago, the right foot being slightly drawn back 
and the hands brought together before the body ; 


1“ The Regulations of the Rifle Corps’’ (i. 8). 
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the latter exactly as it is to-day. It was laid down 
that until the recruit knew how to hold himself, no 
further advancement was to take place: “ This is so 
fundamentally the true principle of forming a well- 
drilled soldier,” writes Captain Cross, “that the 
instructors of the drill should never overlook the 
slightest relaxation on this point ” (p. 2). 

To improve the carriage of the recruit and to 
develop his chest, extension motions were practised. 
The arms were brought to the front, and then raised 
in a circular direction over the head, separated and 
forced obliquely back “till they come extended to 
the line of the shoulder, etc.” 

The second lesson consisted in glancing the eyes 
to a flank and in the “ facings ’—to the right face, 
to the left face. 

This lesson learnt, a preliminary marching exer- 
cise was taught, namely, the ‘ Balance Position 
without gaining ground.” Not until this lesson was 
mastered was the recruit allowed to march. 

Careful instruction in marching was insisted 
upon.! 


1 In Charles James’s ‘‘ Regimental Companion,” 7th Edition, 
1811, is to be found the following note on marching : 

“ The time of marching off may be easily ascertained by calcu- 
lating the natural movement of a body of men at the rate of 
three miles an hour. 

“* Special care should be taken that no unnecessary exertions 
are made by what is called a Crack Company, or by the Light Bobs, 
to the certain fatigue and harassing of the rest. To avoid this 
evil the Commanding Officer will do well to change his line of march 
upon the road, taking it sometimes from the rear; at others, 
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“Instructors are on no account whatever to 
drill recruits without a pace-stick, nor without having 
frequent recourse to the stop-watch or plummet ; 
the vibrations of the latter should be marked 
occasionally by the tapping of a drum, at which time 
the squad should remain halted and steady in order 
to have the regular cadence impressed on their 
minds. Care must be taken that there is no vibration 
in the arms, or unsteadiness in the upper part of 
the body; stiffness in the knees, pointing of the 
toes, stamping against the ground, flourishing with 
the feet, and all constrained positions are highly 
improper. 

“To bring down the feet easily, without shaking 
the upper part of the body, is the grand principle of 
marching, and to effect this, the whole weight of the 
body must be balanced upon the foot which is 
absolutely on the ground, and not until the succeed- 
ing one has reached the ground is the weight of the 
body to be transferred to it . . .” (p. 8). 

The fourth and fifth lessons consisted in teaching 
the recruit the various steps ; these were : the oblique 
step, stepping out, stepping short, mark time, 
changing feet, closing step, and the back step. 


from the right or left centre companies, etc. half-companies, or 
sections. A practice of this sort will not only familiarise the 
men to changes of position, but likewise exercise the junior officers 
in the management of their several situations, and check that 
spirit of wanton activity in the light company, which too often 
damps the emulation of others.” 
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The sixth lesson comprised the “‘ Quick March ” 
and of ‘‘ Obliquing in Quick Time.” 

The ‘“‘ Quick March ” was carried out at 108 paces 
to the minute: 

‘““On the words of command, ‘ Quick March’ 
being given, with a pause between them, the word 
‘Quick’ is to be considered as a caution, and the whole 
squad is to remain perfectly steady; on the word 
‘March ’ they step off with the left feet, keeping the 
body erect, and the arms steady down by the side, 
the hands just grazing the thigh ” (p. 13). 

“The foregoing lessons comprehend everything 
which recruits at open files, without arms, should 
learn separately and individually. If possible, each 
recruit should have a separate instructor for the 
preceding lessons; but, if this cannot be effected, 
several recruits should be formed in one line, at one 
pace distance from each other.”’ In this open- 
order dressing, marching by a flank, or turning about 
to right or left about was forbidden, “ . . . for when 
a squad is marching at open files, the grand object is 
to give the men a just notion of the principles of 
marching straight, and with the utmost steadiness, 
both of which would be counter-acted by the turning 
about. 

“As soon as the recruits can perform all the 
foregoing parts of the drill correctly, the squad 
will be formed at close order, and in a single rank” 


(p. 14). 
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SguapD DRILL 


Squad drill comprised five lessons, the first 
of which consisted in ‘ Dressing and Touch,” 
“ Ordinary Time,” and ‘ Obliquing.” Touch is 
explained as follows : 

“The exact and proper medium of touch is of 
the greatest consequence in marching; each man 
should be able to feel the elbow of his right and left 
hand man, but at the same time to have the free 
and unconstrained use of his arms.” 

Marching in ordinary and quick time were next 
practised, also wheeling and advancing or retiring 
from the right or left of a line by files. 

The fourth lesson consistedin : ‘‘ Forming threes 
at the halt or on the move,”’ and some rather com- 
plicated wheels, such as ‘“‘ Wheeling Backwards,” 
“Wheeling on a Movable Pivot,” “‘ Wheeling on the 
Centre.” 

In Cross’s book no definite company drill is to 
be found, though the third division of it comprises 
many movements which can only be performed by the 
platoon or company.1| Company drill in those days 
chiefly consisted in the Firelock, Manual, and Platoon 
exercises which are in reality preliminary musketry 
exercises. Cross further includes in this division 


1 The most practical Company Drill of this period I have as yet 
been able to discover is that employed by General Howe in 
1798, as set forth in Captain Cooper's work. 
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all the light infantry open-order drill, which I will 
deal with under a separate heading. 


BATTALION DRILL 


Battalion drill consisted of various movements 
based on three fundamental formations—the line, 
column, and square. 

In close order the ranks were one pace apart ; 
in open order, two. ‘‘ When the body is halted to 
fire, or a division to wheel forward, the rear rank will 
close up to within one foot of the front rank. When 
the battalion is halted or marching in line, the 
supernumerary rank is three paces distant from the 
rear rank; but in open column it is within one pace 
of the rear rank ; in close column supernumeraries go 
on the flank which is not the pivot.” ? 


1 As regards the position of the officers, Captain T. H. Cooper 
lays down the following rules: 

‘* In Close Order.—The Officer Commanding the Company will 
be on the right, covered by a Sergeant; the second Officer on 
the left, also covered by a Sergeant; the youngest Officer in the 
centre of the rear, three paces distant from the rear rank. If 
there are any supernumerary Officers, they will be equally divided 
with the Sergeants in the rear. 

“Open Order.—The Officers are advanced three paces in 
front of the Company: the Commanding Officer on the right, 
parallel to the second file; the second Officer on the left, oppo- 
site the second file ; the youngest Officer in the centre. 

“* Extended Order —In extended order, the post of the Officers 
and Sergeants is always in the rear, equally divided, where they 
must pay particular attention that the men preserve their order, 
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The review order of the battalions was as follows : 
“The battalion stands at open order; the com- 
manding officer, dismounted, is four paces before the 
colours ; the two majors, mounted, are on the right 
and left of the line of officers three paces before the 
front rank. Supernumerary rank, three paces be- 
hind the rear rank ; the adjutant, mounted, is in rear 
of the centre of the battalion, rather to the left of the 
commanding officer. Music, in one rank, between 
the colours and the front rank; the _ buglers 
(instead of being behind the flanks, 2nd and 7th 
Companies) may be moved up, and formed two 
deep on each flank of the battalion, when singly 
reviewed and the staff on the right of the whole” 
(p. 84). 

I will not weary the reader with the technical 
detail of the various line, echelon, and column 
formations, which are very similar to those as 
practised in the British Army twenty-five years 
ago, but in place I will describe one or two forma- 
tions of the square as these formations during the 
Peninsula and Waterloo compaigns played an 
important part. 

“QUARTER DISTANCE SQUARE 
at the double was formed as follows : 


»”? 


from column 


and that they fire and load coolly and deliberately; they must 
likewise be attentive to direct them to the supposed object of 
attack. The Captain is in the centre’’ (pp. 7, 8). 
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Commanding 
Officer's Words 
of Command 


Company Officer’s 


On this word of command the 
officer commanding the front 
division will halt and dress it, 
the other divisions continue 
their march; and as soon as 
the second division arrives close 
up to the first, it will halt. 
The others (excepting the two 

rear divisions), as they arrive 
| in succession at quarter dis- 
ie tance from the division in 


e 
on the Front 
Division. 


Officer, Front 


front, will each get the word of 
command from their own 
officer: ‘‘ Halt, Sections out- 
ward wheel and form square,” 
Halt, On this word of command 
Sections the two left sections of the 
outward company will wheel to the left, 
wheel and | and the two right sections to 
x _/ form the right; the rear sections 
square. of each sub-division will in- 
Rear fstandy close to the front (for 
Sections instance, No. 2. Section will 
close to the | close up to No. 4), and form 
\front. the flank faces; the two rear 
divisions (as they arrive close 
up to the flanks of the sections 
j which have wheeled outwards) 
Halt, right | will each get the word “ Halt, 
about face. | icht about face,” and each 
face of the square will be formed 
four deep. 

The iront rank kneels, the 
second and third ranks make 
ready, and the fourth ports 
‘arms (p. 101). 


Division, 


Officer, Second 


Be 
B 


the flank faces. 


EE SERS 


Officer ofthe znd Companies that form 
Rear Division. 


Prepare 
to receive 
Cavalry. 


ma Pi fea 
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To form “ GRAND DrvisIon SQuares’” (These 
squares were often formed as wings to a line). 


Commanding 
Officer’s Words 
of Command. 


Company Officer's 


Form Grand | Threes inwards. 
Division 
squares. 


Close to the head 
of Sub-divisions. 
Quick march. 
Right and left 
face. 


Form squares, 
quick march. 


Words of Command. 


At this caution the grand 
division will be ordered to form 
“Threes inwards” (the left 
company forms threes to the 
right, the right company threes 
to the left), and close to the 
head of sub-divisions. 

On the word “ Right and left 
face’”’ being given, the left 
company will face to the right, 
and the right company will face 
to the left, and at the same 
instant the right sub-divisions 
of the left company will wheel 
the eighth of a circle forward to 
the left, and halt and front. 

As soon as the word “‘ Form 
squares, quick march,’ is 
given, the left sub-division of 
the right company will bring 
forward its left shoulders, until 
the proper right-hand man of 
threes arrives in line with the 
flank man of the formed sub- 
division, and at right angles 
with that sub-division, without 
adding to the extent of its 
front, as marked No. 2, third 
position ; the left sub-division 
of the left company will bring 
right shoulders forward, as 
marked No. 4; and the right’ 
sub-division of the right com- 
pany will bring forward left 
shoulders as marked No, I 


(p. 117). 
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Another form of square was known as the 
“ Rallying Square,” 1 and was formed by any small 
body of infantry suddenly menaced by cavalry. An 
officer or non-commissioned officer selecting a 
central position gave the order “ Form rallying 
square.”’ The men then ran towards him, the first 
two placing themselves on his right and left, the 
next three in front of him, and the next behind, a 
small square of nine men was thus formed. Twenty- 
five men would form a square two deep, forty-nine a 
square three deep. The front rank knelt, if the 
square consisted of four ranks, the next two opened 
independent fire, and the last remained in reserve. 


1 This form of square was sometimes known as the o7b. 
Marshal de Puysegur, in his “‘ Art of War,’’ prefers it to all other 
rallying formations. ‘‘ Cesar drew up his army in this form when 
he fought against Lavinius. The whole army of the Gauls was 
formed into an ovb, under the command of Sabinus and Cotta, 
when fighting against the Romans. The orb was generally formed 
six deep.”’ The Saxons and Highlanders also made use of this 
formation. 

M 
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CHAPTER XII 
Musketry 
PRELIMINARY MUSKETRY 


AT Shorncliffe the teaching of musketry was con- 
sidered of the first importance, and no trouble was 
spared in instructing the recruit. Sir John Moore 
himself was a skilled shot. He saw at once the 
value of de Rottenburg’s system and, in 1805, he 
decided to make it the ground-work of his musketry 
instruction. 

One of the first things a recruit was taught was 
care of arms, and the Regulations of the Rifle Corps 
lay down that “no lenity will be shown to those 
who injure or spoil them ” (II. 2). 

Once the recruit had become acquainted with 
his rifle, or musket, the next step was to teach him 
to handle and load it. The first was done by prac- 
tising him at the Manual Exercise, the second at the 
Platoon Exercise. 


THE MANUAL EXERCISE 


The Manual Exercise then taught was very similar 
to that in existence twenty-five years ago. The 
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various motions were : Secure Arms, Shoulder Arms, 
Order Arms, Fix Bayonets, Shoulder Arms, Present 
Arms, Shoulder Arms, Port Arms, Charge Bayonets, 
Shoulder Arms, Advance Arms, Shoulder Arms, 
Support Arms, Carry Arms. Besides these motions, 
Captain Cross informs us that the following were 
also taught: The Trail, Shoulder from the Trail, 
Carry from the Slope, Order from the Slope, Trail 
Arms from the Slope, Trail Arms from the Shoulder, 
and the Method of Reversing Arms” (pp. 39-40). 

The Platoon exercise seems to have been varied. 
According to Captain Cross, the 52nd Regiment had 
one of theirown. De Rottenburg’s was very simple, 
and apparently the one Sir John Moore favoured. 
According to him, the loading was carried out in seven 
motions : 

(1) The pan is first pushed open and the cartridge 
seized. 

(2) The cartridge is brought to the mouth and 
placed between the two first right double teeth, the 
end twisted off and brought close to the pan. 

(3) The priming is shaken into the pan and the 
pan closed. 

(4) The rifle is brought to the ground, the car- 
tridge is put into the barrel, and the ramrod seized. 

(5) The ramrod is drawn out and sunk one inch 
into the barrel. 

(6) The cartridge is forced home with both hands, 
the ramrod is drawn out and the end placed in the pipe. 

(7) The ramrod is returned. 
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RANGE PRACTICES 


Firing on the range was carefully carried out, no 
pains being spared to make a marksman of each 
individual man in place of turning out a volley- 
firing machine, as was usually attempted in those 
days. 

The two main sources of information on this 
subject are de Rottenburg’s Regulations and the 
Regulations of the Rifle Corps. Both systems are 
so interesting that I will give them separately. 


Der ROTTENBURG'S SYSTEM OF MUSKETRY 


“ Riflemen must at first be accustomed to make 
ready, and present methodically ; and in this they 
should be thoroughly practised for they will seldom 
be in a situation to fire by word of command.” 
The following paragraph lays down that whenever 
it is practicable, men are to load with the powder 
measure and loose ball; “ the principal instructions 
therefore, for recruits, will be how to load with the 
loose ball and to fire at the target ; the loading with 
cartridge is a secondary object. To this end, the 
rifle recruit must, from the first, in addition to his 
other exercise, be constantly practised in firing at the 
target ’’ (p. 12). 

De Rottenburg’s target practice is interesting, 
not only because musketry at this time was neglected, 
rapidity of fire taking the place of accuracy, but 
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because it was adopted, or at least partially adopted, 
by Sir John Moore at Shorncliffe. 

The target was to be at least 5 ft.in diameter ; 
“ for if it were smaller, the unpractised recruit would 
be apt to miss so often as to despair of hitting it ; 
and to become expert, a man should find encourage- 
ment, and even amusement in this practice. Another 
disadvantage in its being too small would be, that 
the rifleman could not become acquainted with his 
rifle, as in missing the target altogether, he could not 
ascertain whether he had shot too much to the right, 
or too much to the left; whereas a target of proper 
size, and painted in circles, being easily hit, the 
rifleman sees at once the fault he has made, and 
learns to correct it ”’ (p. 13). 

The rifleman recruit was first taught to fire at 
the target without a rest, beginning at a distance 
of fifty yards, and increasing the range until he has 
attained three hundred. 

“The rifleman must be made acquainted with the 
nature of the sights and aim of the rifle” ;! further, 

1 Captain T. H. Cooper quotes the following rules for aiming : 

“If at 100 toises (one toise is six feet), the aim must be taken 
one foot below the mark, in order to hit it. If the distance is 
more than Ioo toises, to strike any of the dimensions, aim 
must be taken above the mark, and so keep raising in proportion 
to the distance. Suppose a battalion of the enemy in front, if 
at 300 toises distance, aim should be taken three feet above the 
battalion ; if at 200 toises, about a foot and a half; if at 150, aim 
should be taken at their hats; if at roo, at the middle of the 
body, etc. Although the horizontal shot of a musket may be 


computed at 180 toises, yet, when the fire of a line of infantry 
can have effect, it is seldom more than at 80 toises, or 160 yards "” 


(Pp. 32, 33). 
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how to use the plaster or patch of greased rag or 
leather; ‘‘ after every shot which strikes the 
target, the rifleman must observe whether he pointed 
too high or too low, or too much to the right or left, 
and correct himself accordingly.” The proper charge 
for each rifle had to be ascertained; besides, the 
‘“‘ riflemen must also be practised to fire and load as 
they lay on the ground ”’ (p. 14). 


COLONEL COOTE MANNINGHAM’S SYSTEM OF 
MUSKETRY 


“ After the care of arms, the next requisite is the 
making a good use of them as marksmen. Nothing 
but continued practice at the target will effect this. 

“ The firing will be divided into four ranges for 
practice: the first for the recruits at go yards, the 
second at 140 yards, the third at 200 yards, and the 
fourth at 300 yards, beyond which no established 
practice is to go. 

“The targets are to be of two descriptions ; the 
round target or circle of wood, 4 ft. diameter, painted 
white, with three circles of black : the first circle at 
4 in. from the centre of the bull’s-eye, which is 
not to be more than 1} in. diameter, the second 
at g in. from the centre, and the third or out circle 
at I5 in.; each ring is to be 2 in. broad and 
to be measured from within, i.e., the nearest part 
of the circle is to be at the specified distance from 
the centre of the bull’s-eye. The target is always 
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to be fixed in the ground so that the centre of the 
eye is from 3 ft. 4 in. to 4 ft. 2in. from it; the 
extreme height of the target thereby not exceeding 
the extreme height of the tallest man. As this 
measurement is of consequence, every target which 
the Quartermaster issues will be marked at these two 
heights, on the leg, which each time will be observed 
on its being planted; every regimental cane being 
exactly 36 in. will aid this measurement. 

“The other target will be the screen or figure 
target ; it will be made of canvas, stretched on a 
wooden frame, which is to be 7 ft. high and 3 ft. broad: 
supported in the rear by a small prop, similar to a 
gravel sifter, only perpendicular; a figure will be 
marked on it, with arms folded across the breast, or 
in the position of ordered arms, never exceeding 6 ft. 
in height and 2 ft. in breadth; the space between 
the extreme points, as head, feet and shoulders, and 
the edge of the canvas being equally divided. The 
colour of the figure and of the groundwork will be 
always different, but may be occasionally varied. 
In the extreme centre of the body will be described 
a circle or ring, similar to the inner Bull’s-eye of the 
round target, viz., 8 in. diameter” (II. 2). 

The rank and file were divided into three classes, 
for purposes of musktry : 

1st Class, or bad shots. 

znd Class, or tolerably good shots. 

3rd Class, or marksmen. 

“ The first class, or bad shots, are always to be 
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fired at the two left ranges, the second class occa- 
sionally at them, but in general, at the third range 
but never at the last ; and the marksmen occasion- 
ally at the third, but in general at the 300 yards, or 
last range of distance. Each man on all days of 
practice will fire six rounds, and those six rounds are 
to be at one given distance for that day ” (II. 2). 

A firing-book was kept by the Captains, and the 
daily registers were, on returning from practice, 
placed before the Commanding Officers. To see 
where the bullets fell, Captains were enjoined to 
place the targets, when possible, in a smooth piece 
of water. To encourage the men in firing, distinc- 
tions were worn ; thus a marksman wore a small green 
cockade in front on his cap immediately above the 
black leather one; second class shots wore a small 
white cockade. Sergeants fired as well as the men, 
but not on the same days as their companies. Be- 
sides the fixed targets, a movable target constructed 
on wheels was also used to increase accuracy in 
shooting. Finally, field-firing was enjoined. 

“In all target practice the ground cannot be too 
much varied ; woods, heights, hollows, plains, brush- 
wood, water, and every other description of surface, 
should be fired over occasionally. Also, the bodies 
of old trees, or other substances, to be fired at some- 
times, in lieu of the regular targets. 

“Firing on the ground to be frequently prac- 
tised ” (II. 2). 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Light Infantry Training 
EXTENSIONS 


THE three works I intend to base this chapter on are 
de Rottenburg’s “ Regulations for the Exercise of 
Riflemen,’’ Neil Campbell’s ‘“ Instructions for Light 
Infantry and Riflemen,” and Captain Cross’s “A 
System of Drill and Manceuvre.”” All three supple- 
ment each other. 

In considering the light infantry training of this 
day, the first thing to remember is that the whole of 
it was based on a two rank formation in place of a 
three, and that from this formation all extensions 
and closings took place. Men were first taught by 
numbers and then by word of command. The whole 
object of this drill was to teach mobility and smart- 
ness of movement. Neil Campbell writes: ‘‘ When 
a charge is performed during the march, the first 
word of command advance or retire, etc., is sufficient, 
and each file instantly turns” (p. 12). 

As speed is essential to light troops, “ there 
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must be no hesitation in inverting the order of com- 
panies in the battalion, or of sections in a com- 
pany” (p. 15). ‘‘ When companies are inverted 
they should be renumbered ”’ ; and “ if a flank com- 
pany is detached, the remaining companies should 
at once renumber, so that no confusion may take 
place on the next move”’ (p. 16). The double-quick 
time was 150 paces to the minute (p. 30). 

All extensions were made, as to-day, from the 
right, left or centre, the file named standing fast and 
the remainder moving to the left or right in quick 
time,' and according to de Rottenburg— ‘‘casting 
the eyes over the right shoulder, so that each file 
when at two paces distant from his right (or left) 
hand file may halt, front, and dress by the right.” 
If the greater extension is required, the number of 
paces must be mentioned before the order is given. 
The distance between files was always to be two 
paces, unless a definite extent of front had to be 
covered, when the frontage was divided by the number 
of files. Extensions were also, at times, to be carried 
out from the centre. When extensions were to be 
made by bugle sound in place of by word of com- 
mand, the Captain and his bugler placed themselves 
at the spot from which the extension was to be made 
and the extend was then sounded If the extension 
was to be of more than two paces, the officer would 


1 All light infantry movements were, when possible, to be 
carried out in quick time so as to avoid confusion and the inter- 
mixture of files. See Capt. T. H. Cooper's ‘‘ A Practical Guide,” 


etc. (pp. 2, 3 and 43.) 
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call out 3, 4, 5 or 6 paces prior to the extend being 
blown. All extensions were carried out at the 
trail (p. 16).2 

Neil Campbell’s skirmishing instructions differ 
somewhat from de Rottenburg’s. He first lays 
down that full utility is to be taken of whatever 
advantage the ground may offer. That distances of 
advance depend on ground, and that, consequently, 
skirmishers “ will always look for some objects of 
shelter before they halt, if any are near them. 
Even furrows or slight wavings of ground may be 
serviceable ” (p. 60). 

As regards the distance between men he writes : 

“In common practice I2 paces may be taken, 
when no other distance is specified; but by varying 
it frequently, it improves the men in a knowledge of 
distance. 

“When extended in single file, and no mode of 
skirmishing is specified, it will be by alternate ranks. 

“When extended in double files, it will be by 
alternate files’’ (p. 61). 

Once the men are extended, ‘‘ They are by no 
means then to attempt to correct their dressing 
(as a waving rough line of skirmishers is equally 
good), but immediately to seize the advantage of 
ground, to look out for their object of fire, and a 
place of security behind a rock, tree, or whatever else 
may be at hand” (p. 63). 


1 For Bugle Sounds see Appendix VIII. 
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Extensions were usually made in single file, the 
centre being the point of direction. 

Cross gives the full detail for this extension, 
which is as follows: 

‘The moment the order is given to Extend 
(either by word of command or bugle), at the con- 
clusion of the sound the men trail arms, face out- 
wards, and move off in quick time; the leading front 
rank man takes up his point of march, and conforms 
to it as far as the ground will admit. Each file 
follows those in front ; the front rank man attends 
to the covering, the rear rank man attends to the 
distance, and tells his front rank man when to halt ; 
upon which they instantly front and kneel down, 
but must not, on any account, attempt, then, to 
correct the dressing. They will occupy any uneven 
ground in the neighbourhood, or any place that 
will give them an advantage in firing at the 
enemy. 

“If theincline tothe right or left should besounded 
when the extended line is halted, the skirmishers will 
face to the flank to which they are ordered to incline, 
and follow in file, until either the Halt or Advance is 
sounded ; if the former, the files will instantly front 
and kneel, as before directed ; if the latter, they will 
turn to the front, and move straight forward. 
When the Close is sounded from any part of the 
extended line the files run in towards the point in 
double quick time. Shoulder and dress, as soon as 
they reach the spot to form upon. 
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““ When no distance is specified, six paces will be 
left between each file. 

“ The centre will generally be the point of direc- 
tion, as the commanding officer is supposed to place 
himself somewhere about that part of the line”’ 


(pp. 61, 62). 
Extending advancing was carried out in much 
the same manner. ‘“ But it must be strongly im- 


as 


pressed on the men’s minds,” writes Captain Cross, 
“ the necessity of covering the flank of the line they 
are to protect ; for which purpose the flanks of the 
line of skirmishers must be thrown back a little” 


(p. 62). 


FIRING IN EXTENDED ORDER 


Firing in extended order on the spot was carried 
out by de Rottenburg as follows: ‘‘ At the signay 
to commence fire the front rank makes ready, 
presents (each man selecting his particular object) 
and fires ; as soon as the rear rank man sees his file 
leader put the ball into his piece, he makes ready, 
and fires through the intervals of the front rank ; and 
when the rear rank men have got their balls into their 
pieces, each man gives notice to his file leader to fire, 
In this manner the fire is continued on the spot 
till the signal is given to cease firing ”’ (p. 18). 

The method of firing on the spot when not extended 
is given on p.Ir. It was carried out in the follow- 
ing manner. “ ... At the signal of the horn to 
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commence firing, the two right hand files of each 
platoon or section, according as the company may 
be told off, are immediately to take three paces to 
the front, the rear rank men step to the right of their 
file leaders, present, and each fires as he gets a proper 
aim, then resumes his place in the company as above - 
mentioned, and loads again ; when the two first files 
have fired the two next advance, and so on through 
the company. 

“This mode of firing is necessary to prevent the 
whole from being unloaded at the same time, when 
the company therefore has fired once according to 
the above regulations, every file on being loaded 
again will advance three paces, and each man will 
take his aim and fire, and then immediately resume 
his place in the company, load, etc.”’ 

Firing advancing was carried out as follows, firing 
retreating being the same reversed. 

“|. . The commanding officer first orders the 
signal to march to be sounded, and immediately 
after, the signal to fire. 

“On this the rear rank moves briskly six paces 
before the front rank, each man having passed to 
the right of the file leader, makes ready, takes his aim, 
and fires ; and as soon as he has loaded again, trails 
his rifle. When the sergeant of the front rank sees 
the rear rank has fired, he steps in front, gives a 
signal with his whistle, upon which the front rank 
moves briskly six paces before the rear rank, each 
man then presents, takes aim, and fires ; following 
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the directions that have been given to the rear rank. 
Thus each rank continues advancing and _ firing 
alternately. If the firing in advancing is to cease, 
the commanding officer orders the signal for halt, 
after which not a shot must be heard ”’ (p. 19). 

In Neil Campbell’s work (Part II.), we find very 
similar instructions laid down, musketry being 
closely combined with extended order, or in other 
words fire and movement. Not only were skirmishers 
taught to fire in standing, kneeling and sitting 
positions, but also lying down (p. 55). 


RETIREMENTS 


Two methods are laid down for the retirement of a 
line of skirmishers : 

-(1) The whole line together ; 

(2) By alternate ranks, (p. 57); or exactly the 
reverse of the method of advancing advocated by de 
Rottenburg. 

Cross expands Neil Campbell’s instructions as 
follows : 

“ Tf this signal (to retire) should be sounded when 
the skirmishers are not firing, both ranks will retire 
together, rear rank leading. But, if firing at the 
time, they will retire by ranks, the front rank men 
moving off first, but not until they have fired; the 
loading will be done upon the march, and when they 
have got a sufficient distance to the rear, they will 
halt and front, kneel down in the position of making 
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ready; then the rear rank men will fire, and retire 
smartly, in the same manner passing to the proper 
left of their front rank men, and will then commence 
their loading on the march, but not before (as the 
object is to clear the front of the line as soon as 
possible for the men that are loaded); then each 
rank continuing to retire alternately ’’ (pp. 63, 64). 


EXTENSIONS IN THE FIELD 


After having trained his men to fire in extended 
order, de Rottenburg then taught them how to apply 
it as a field movement. 

“The companies being sufficiently instructed in 
the above firings,’”’ he writes, ‘‘ they will proceed to 
the practice of them, in which one general principle 
must be observed: namely, that never more than 
one-half of a body of riflemen must be sent forward to 
skirmish, the other half remain formed and ready to 
support. If a battalion or company of riflemen is 
to make an attack, or, by means of the above dis- 
position, keep the enemy at a distance from their 
front, the commanding officer will first signify 
whether the right or left platoons are to advance. 
If the latter, the last platoon of each company moves 
briskly fifty paces forwards, the right half of that 
platoon then halts with closed ranks, the left half 
moves sixty paces further to the front and extends 
its files, so as to cover completely the front of the 
main body from which it is detached. Whenever 
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right platoons advance to skirmish, right-half 
platoons must be pushed on in their front and extend 
themselves to the left, and vice versa ’’* (pp. 20, 21). 

If during the attack the alarm? was sounded, 
the skirmishers at once retired through the intervals 
in the battalion and formed up in rear. 

Neil Campbell amplifies these instructions as 
follows : 

Every line of skirmishers was to be supplied with 
a support and a reserve, connecting files, or patrols 
as they are called, were to link up the one to the 
other (p. 65). “‘ In general the skiyvmishers will con- 
form to the movements of the supports, the supports 
to the reserve, and the reserve to the corps from which 
it has been detached” (p. 68). The officer com- 
manding the detachment remained with the reserves, 
but the subalterns lead the supports and skirmishers. 

When running in on a battalion, the skirmishers 
were to leave the front clear and to make for the 
flanks (p. 73). But, as “it is impossible to lay 
down fixed rules for every situation,’’ much must be 
“left to the penetration of every individual when 
acting as light infantry’ (p. 74). Therefore, indi- 
vidual initiative was to be carefully fostered. 

Cross minutely explains how to run in on a 
battalion. He writes: 

““On such occasions it is of the utmost conse- 
quence that the front of the battalion should be left 


1 Cf. Cross, p. 68. 
? The alarm preceded the preparation to attack or fire. 
N 
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clear ; the skirmishers must, therefore, endeavour 
instantly to discover the situation of the battalion, 
and decide in what direction to run in and adopt that 
mode which will least impede, and soonest leave it 
in a situation for firing or marching ”’ (p. 65). 

If the battalion is advancing or retiring the 
skirmishers were to retire towards each flank. If in 
echelon, towards the reverse flank. If a wing was 
thrown forwards or backwards, they were to make 
for the outer flank. If from open column the bat- 
talion forms close column, they were to run towards 
the rear division. “If the skirmishers are not 
called in while the battalion performs any movement, 
the commander must, with the utmost rapidity, 
change the situation of his skirmishers, to correspond 
with the new order of the battalion, and give it every 
protection during the performance of the move- 
ment ” (p. 66). 


RELIEVING SKIRMISHERS 


Cross has some interesting remarks to make on 
“ Relieving Skirmishers,’’ which movement does not 
appear in de Rottenburg’s or Neil Campbell’s works. 

‘In relieving a line of skirmishers on the halt, 
the new line will extend out of reach of the enemy’s 
fire, and will run up to the line they are to relieve ; 
the latter will retire straight to the rear as each file 
is relieved (unless circumstances make it desirable 
to do otherwise) ; as soon as they are out of fire, they 
will close in upon their supports. 
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‘In relieving skirmishers while advancing, the 
new line will run up in the same way, and pass briskly 
in front of the others, who will lie down on their 
own ground until the men who relieved them have 
advanced sufficiently to place them out of reach of 
fire, after which they will close according to cir- 
cumstances. 

“In relieving skirmishers while retiring, the new 
line will extend a considerable distance in rear, and 
each man will post himself in the strongest situation 
he can find, if not varying too much from the general 
line. The old skirmishers continue to retire in their 
usual order, until they arrive within about twenty or 
thirty paces of the new line; they will then run 
through to the rear, until they are out of reach of the 
enemy’s fire, after which they close” (pp. 64, 65). 


CHAIN ORDER 


Another formation employed in skirmishing was 
known as “ Chain Order ” or ‘‘ The Formation of the 
Chain.””* It was formed for scouring tracts of 
country and clearing woods, enclosures, etc. Usually 
the chain was formed by three-quarters of a company 


1 De Rottenburg, pp. 24-26. Captain T. H. Cooper supplies 
the following information as regards the chain: ‘‘ The caution 
being given that the Commander will form the chain, and the 
fourth section remain as a reserve. The bugle will sound form 
the chain, when the first, second and third sections will advance 
in line fifty paces, and extend themselves to the left in double 
files at ten paces distance from each other”’ (p. 80). 
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extending in small groups of four men, each under a 
non-commissioned officer; one-half platoon being 
kept inrearasasupport. When fire was opened, one 
man of each group fired at a time, and by this means 
a continuous fire was maintained. 

Cross gives the following detail for this formation, 
which, in the 43rd Light Infantry, was practised up to 
1899 : 

“ In extending in chain order, the company will be 
told off in double files, which will keep together, and 
extend in the same manner as described for single 
files. 

“In advancing or retreating in chain order, it 
will be performed by alternate files, the right files 
always moving off first, and in every respect they 
act as the front-rank men of single files do ’”’ (p. 66). | 


ADVANCED GUARDS 


Advanced guards are very fully dealt with by 
both de Rottenburg and Cross, and the rules laid 
down by the latter are as applicable to-day as when 
they were written. The following extracts are taken 
from them : 

“The distance at which an advance guard and 
flank patrol should keep from a column must be 
determined by local circumstances and the strength 
of the column; they should, however, be always at 
such a distance that, if they should be attacked, the 
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column may have time to put itself in a posture of 
defence. . . 

‘“‘ When a column is marching along a road where 
it is not considered necessary for the advance guard 
to form a chain of skirmishers, the company will 
be formed in sections, the two sections (under the 
command of the captain) will form the reserve, 
advanced in front of the column about 500 yards 
during the day, and about 300 during the night,? 
but, of course, this distance must vary according to 
circumstances. The second section from the front 
(under the command of a subaltern) will be 200 
yards in front of the reserve, and the leading section 
will be roo yards in front of the second section, and 
will detach a double file to each flank 100 yards from 
the road, and about 50 yards more retired than the 
corporal’s party. Those detached files must examine’ 
carefully all houses and enclosures within their reach ; 
the front section will (as occasion requires) detach addi- 
tional small parties or files to patrol on the flanks, 
the second section being always considered as the 
support to this party, which is disposable according 
to the nature of the country; single files of com- 
munication will be placed between the different divi- 
sions of the advance guard, and also between its 
reserve and the head of the column. On coming to 
a house, an enclosure, or a hill, a single file of those 
detached parties will advance and examine it, the 
other remaining behind watching its motions, and 


1 Taken direct from the ‘‘ Regulations,’’ etc., of de Rottenburg, 
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ready to give assistance when required. As soon as 
the file in advance is satisfied that there is no enemy 
in the place, one of those men will make a signal by 
holding up his firelock above his head in a horizontal 
position, and the rear file will join and move forward 
as before’ (Cross, pp. 71, 72). 

De Rottenburg has many interesting observations 
to make on the duties of advanced guards, the follow- 
ing are a few of them: 

‘‘ Skirmishers, whether from the flank patrols or 
advanced guard, are to stop every person they meet, 
to question them respecting the enemy.’ From 
them these skirmishers were to find out the by-roads 
and likely places of ambush; all houses, gardens and 
enclosures were to be searched, and no height or 
village, from whence the neighbouring ground could 
be seen, was to be left unexamined. Ifa village had 
to be traversed, it was the duty of the advanced guard 
carefully to reconnoitre it before entering it (p. 42): 

“The commander of an advanced guard or flank 
patrol will at all times make an exact report to the 
Commanding Officer of the column of anything extra- 
ordinary that may occur during the march, or of any 
remarkable feature of the country ” (p. 43). 

On his patrols meeting with the enemy, the ad- 
vanced guard commander was first to halt to dis- 
cover his strength, ‘“‘ and then fall back on the main 
body; the commanding officer of which, if the 
enemy is not in too great force, should try to conceal 
his men, suffer the enemy to approach, and endeavour 
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to entangle him between his parties and the head of 
the column” (p. 43). The commander of the 
advanced guard is, however, not immediately to fall 
back on the column, especially so if set upon un- 
awares, when he must “immediately attack ’’; to 
help him in a possible retirement he must, as he 
advances, “‘ attentively observe the ground by which 
a retreat may be effected” (p. 44). 

“‘ Tf the advanced guard should meet the enemy in 
the night, the officer commanding it will immediately 
attack, if not with the whole, at least with part of 
his force, and not give the enemy time to force him 
back upon the column ”’ (p. 45). 


REAR-GUARDS 


Of rear-guards de Rottenburg writes: ‘‘ No column 
is ever to march without a rear-guard.”” The object 
of a rear-guard is not to fight but to delay. It is 
“a fixed principle,”’ writes de Rottenburg, “‘ that the 
rear-guard should dispute every defile as long as 
possible, in order to enable the column to gain 
ground... .” (p. 48). 

“When an army retires before an enemy in 
several columns, each having his own rear-guard, 
they will preserve a communication with one another, 
and in common cover the retreat of the army ”’ (p. 48), 

“ If a rear-guard should be pursued by the enemy 
it will divide itself into two bodies, which will con- 
tinue to retreat in communication with one another, 
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sending out several skirmishers, who will extend 
themselves by two’s, and fire in retiring. The skir- 
mishers must preserve as good a line as possible; 
the two bodies will retire alternately, the one 
covering the retreat of the other ”’ (p. 50). 

Thus we see that co-operation was one of the 
leading principles of de Rottenburg’s tactics. 


PATROLS 


Part II. of Colonel de Rottenburg’s book deals 
with the protective services in the field, and enters 
very fully into the duties of patrols. 

A patrol must always send one man ahead of it. 
If advancing in a country enclosed by hedges, 
flankers must be sent on each side of these. No 
patrol should return by the way it came ; nor, when 
attacked, should it fall back directly on the main 
body, but obliquely, so that it may bring the pursuers 
under the main body’s fire as well as itsown. On 
approaching a village the patrol must conceal itself, 
send two or three men ahead, seize one of the inhabi- 
tants, and learn whether the village is occupied by 
the enemy or not ; this done, another inhabitant 
should be seized and independently questioned, to 
see if his answer corroborates that of the first. If 
the village is found unheld, every avenue must be 
at once occupied, and a report sent back to the main 
body that all is clear. At night the scouts must 
creep gently along the fronts of the houses, “and 
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particularly along those of the public-houses, look- 
ing, at the same time, in at the windows, and endea- 
vouring to distinguish whether any of the enemy 
are within.”’ 

When the enemy is seen approaching, the patrol 
must conceal itself, for the object of a patrol is to 
reconnoitre and not to fight, “all engagements 
should be avoided.” ... ‘“‘ When a patrol is sent 
out, every sort of instruction . . . should be com- 
municated to the men.” From the moment of their 
departure until their return, all must be attentive, 
obedient, and vigilant. The men ‘ must be for- 
bidden to go into any public-house during the march : 
they should therefore be supplied with their com- 
plete ration of provisions.’” Bridges should be 
avoided as they favour ambuscades. Ifa dangerous 
place has to be passed the patrol must split up and 
pass it by several routes, and then rendezvous on 
the other side of it. 

If the patrol is attacked by an equal or inferior 
number they should fight; if by a superior, each 
man must save himself ; in such cases the rear man 
must never wait for those in advance, but must at 
once retire. The officer in charge of the patrol must 
impress on the minds of his men the dangers to be 
expected, the roads open to retirement, the places of 
rendezvous, the position of the army—all these and 
many other instructions ‘“‘ should be explained to the 
men in the clearest terms previous to the marching 
off and during the march of the patrol ” (pp. 29-39). 
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Chapter III. of Part II. deals very fully with the 
duty of pickets, or what are now called outposts. 

The strength of a picket depends on the ground, 
the proximity to the enemy, and the importance of 
the post. Before posting a picket an exact knowledge 
of the country should be acquired. The number of 
sentries required generally regulates the strength of 
the picket, which should be able to furnish three 
een reliefs (p. 51). 
if | On the picket arriving at its allotted position, 
sentries should be at once posted and the picket 
divided into two or four divisions, each under 
a steady sergeant or corporal. The sentries once 
posted, the next duty of the officer in command of the , 
picket is to learn all he can of the nature of the 
country to his front. He should inform himself of 
the names of the places, rivulets, etc., and ascertain 
the distance of the woods, villages, or defiles still 
further to his front. When relieved, he must make 
a full report of all he knows to his successor. His 
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successor “should not however solely rely on this 
ne | information, but should make further enquiries, 
: h and endeavour to make himself still more perfect in 


i his knowledge of the post, ground, etc.’”’ (p. 53). 

} ““Sentries should be so posted as to secure one 
i t another from being cut off, and most advantageously 
| for discovering the approach of the enemy. No 
4 sentry should be posted so far from his picket that a 
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musket shot cannot be heard in any weather ; and 
if at night it is found that the distance between 
sentries is unavoidably excessive, patrols must be 
moved between them ”’ (p. 54). 

“In the daytime sentries should be posted on 
the most elevated ground, the better to discover the 
neighbouring country; but at night they should 
retire, so as to have the high ground before them, as 
an object is far more easily discerned at night from 
below than in looking down from a hill. . . 

‘When pickets are near each other, the ground 
on which they are posted should be taken up in such 
a manner that, should the enemy venture to attack 
any one of them, he may not be able to effect it 
without exposing his flank ’”’ (p. 55). 

The particular instructions for sentries lay down 
that they are not to expose their arms when the 
sun shines; are not to strike fire or to smoke; are 
not to wear caps covering their ears in cold or rainy 
weather ; are invariably to be posted in pairs (p. 56). 

The mode of challenging laid down runs as 
follows : 

‘Who's there ? ” followed by, ‘“‘ Halt !— Counter- 
sign ?”’ 

When a sentry is posted, “‘ the objects of his 
particular attention must be pointed out to him ; 
besides which he is to watch the sentries on his 
right and left” (p. 56). 

On the approach of a flag of truce one sentry 
halts it and observes it whilst the other is to go back 
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to the picket to report the circumstance; the 
sentries are on no account permitted to hold any 
conversation with the bearers (p. 57). 

At night-time, one-half of the picket at least 
must be constantly under arms ; “‘ these will be posted 
so far in front as, in case of a sudden attack, to give 
time to the remainder to get under arms. The 
latter may be allowed to rest themselves, without, 
however, quitting their arms for an instant. An 
alarm post will be assigned them, where they will 
instantly form on the picket being attacked, in 
order that when the advanced part has given its 
fire and retreated, this may also fire with effect. At 
night, and in cold weather, when there are fires at 
the pickets, they should be made in the rear, be as 
much concealed as possible, and the men be suffered 
to warm themselves by turns, and not more than 
two or three at a time ” (p. 60). 

“At night, further to increase the safety of the 
picket, small parties may be detached two to three 
hundred paces to the right and left, which are thus 
able to bring a galling fire to bear on an enemy's 
flanks. Pickets should not occupy the same pos- 
tion by day as by night, and when fires have to be 
lit they should frequently change their position ”’ 


(pz 6x). 


1 Cross has several additional instructions. Sentries should 
establish a system of signals, ‘‘ one man holding up his cap on 
the muzzle of his firelock signifies that the enemy patrol is 
advancing, and both men holding up their caps in the same manner 
signifies that the enemy is advancing in force.’’ When the picket 
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Detached posts when retiring at night should 
retire well to the flank of a picket, so that the 
picket may bring a flank fire to bear on any possible 
pursuers. 

If attacked, the officer in command of the picket 
must hold on to his position as long as possible, but 
if the enemy is in superior force he should fall back 
on to the “ post of support,” leaving skirmishers 
behind him to annoy the enemy; “ ... when a 
retreat cannot be made in good order, from the 
suddenness of the enemy’s attack .. . an officer 
may resolve upon a desperate and vigorous at- 
tack. . . .”’ In the day-time he must endeavour to 
check the enemy’s attack whilst he detaches small 
bodies of men to annoy the enemy in flank (p. 63). 

The last paragraph of this chapter is perhaps the 
most important in the whole book, as it shows how 
firmly de Rottenburg believed in the efficiency of 
the officers. He writes: 

“On picket and other duties, where the service is 
inseparable from the greatest hardships, it is the 
duty of every officer to set his men a good example, 


is attacked it will at once support the skirmishers, and when 
forced to retire, will do so towards a flank of the main body. A 
picket must never shut itself up in a house, and if its flanks are 
turned, must at once fall back. ‘ The first care of an officer 
ought to be the strengthening of his post, by constructing abattis 
breastworks, etc.’’ At night sentries are to be drawn back 
so as to have the high ground in front of them. Sentries should 
be relieved onceeveryhour. ‘‘ . . . sentriesshould be so placed 
as to secure each other from being cut off.’’ Pickets are to be 
relieved at daybreak, The old picket is to explain all it knows 
to the new picket. 
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not to be laying down and resting himself when the 
men are under arms, nor to go under cover while 
they are without shelter, but share, in common with 
them, every danger and fatigue: by his example, 
soldiers will submit cheerfully, and without mur- 
muring, to any inconvenience: it is also the best 
means of securing their attention and confidence ” 
(p. 65). 

Reconnaissance on outpost duty then, as now, was 
considered all important, and Chapter IV. of Part 
II. briefly deals with the outpost patrols. 

With a view to-insure the tranquillity and 
security of the camp, the ground in front of the 
pickets should be constantly patrolled day and 
night.” When weather is very bad and it is diff- 
cult to hear, should the patrols have occasion to fire, 
small parties must be pushed out in front of the 
sentry lines to watch and to listen (p. 66). 

At night all roads should be carefully recon- 
noitred, and “ if the country in front of the pickets is 
enclosed, the morning patrols should closely examine 
the roads leading through it, that the enemy, who 
may have concealed himself during the night, may 
not surprise the picket, or be permitted to recon- 
noitre the position.’’ Visiting patrols from sentry 
to sentry were also to be sent out; they were to 
consist of an N.C.O. and four men. The N.C.O. 
proceeding some thirty to forty paces in front of his 
party (p. 67). 

Reconnoitring patrols were to consist of a similar 
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number ; one man to move fifty paces in front, the 
N.C.O. and two men following, examining the ground 
on each side of the road, and the fourth man keeping 
a little distance in the rear. ‘“‘In hazy weather 
they must keep closer to each other ”’ (p. 68). ‘‘ At 
daybreak, patrols may be made with the sentries 
just relieved ”’ (p. 69). 

Strong reconnoitring patrols were to consist of 
twelve to sixteen men and were generally to be 
employed at daybreak to’ reconnoitre the villages 
and woods in the neighbourhood. | 
This admirable little book ends with the following 
lines : 

“Nothing is so disgraceful to an officer of an 
advanced picket as allowing himself to be surprised, 
to avoid which he should examine in person the 
ground in his front and on his flanks, particularly 
such parts as may offer shelter for an ambuscade. 
By a strict observance of these principles he will 
generally defeat the projects of the enemy ”’ (p. 70). 

These movements and formations seem all very 
simple to us now, but, to appreciate their true value, 
it must be remembered that in 1798, when they first 
appeared in de Rottenburg’s “ Regulations for the 
Exercise of Riflemen,” they were not included in 
Dundas’s work, or in any other work which might be 
considered a military text-book. Even as late as the 
war in the Crimea, the service of reconnaissance and 
the duties of protective guards were so little under- 
stood that it was possible for two long columns of 
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thousands of men each to move parallel, but ih 
opposite directions to one another, quite uncon- 
scious of each other's presence, though separated by 
but four to five miles of country ! 

The ‘‘ Regulations for the Exercise of Riflemen” 
was, of all works adopted as a training manual for 
the British Army, the one which has influenced it the 
greatest. Short though it be, it constitutes the corner- 
stone of a new epoch in tactics, and from its publica- 
tion we see the pendulum of training swing back 
from the rigid Frederician line to the realms of 
common sense. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Results of Sir John Moore’s Training 
THE OLD ARMY 


IT is easy to praise Sir John Moore’s system of 
training, but to do so without realising what he really 
did is at best a poor compliment. To appraise it at 
its true value is not so easy to-day, for it is difficult 
to realise the condition of the Army at the close of 
the eighteenth century, and the colossal difficulties 
which beset his attempts to reform it. None but a 
man of a heroic nature could have overcome these, 
and out of the wrack of things have created an 
army worthy of the highest traditions of peace or 
war. 

Sir Henry Bunbury graphically describes the Army 
as Moore found it. 

“Men of the present generation,” writes Sir Henry 
in 1854, ‘‘can hardly form an idea of what the military 
forces of England really were when the great war 
broke out in 1793. Our Army was lax in its discipline, 


entirely without system, and very weak in numbers. 
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Each colonel of a regiment managed it according to 
his own notions, or neglected it altogether. There 
was no uniformity of drill or movement, profes- 
sional pride was rare, professional knowledge still 
more so... . 

‘Every department of the staff was more or less 
deficient, particularly the commissariat and medical 
branches. The regimental officers in those days 
were, as well as their men, hard drinkers ; and the 
latter, under a loose discipline, were much addicted 
to marauding and acts of licentious violence, which 
made them detested by the people of the country. 
Some of the cavalry, dashing fellows in a fight, 
piqued themselves on being ‘rough and ready,’ 
to which might justly be added, ‘drunken and 
disorderly’... . 

“But the most crying infamy was that which 
resulted from the employment of crimps on a large 
scale. Our Government made contracts with cer- 
tain scoundrels (bearing the King’s commission), 
who engaged to furnish so many hundred men 
each for such and such sums of money. The deeds 
of atrocity, to say nothing of the frauds, which 
attended the working of this scheme could hardly 
be credited in the present times. They occasioned 
many serious riots, and they spread the taint of dis- 
affection to the Service.” 1 


1“ Narratives of Some Passages in the Great War with France, 
1799-1810.”’ By Lieut.-General Sir Henry Bunbury, 1854, 
pp. Vii-xviii, xx, xxi. 
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Moore came close in touch with this appalling 
state of affairs when in St. Lucia, and in his diary, 
on July, 1796, he writes almost in despair : 

“ The troops are so infamous that even the other 
evening it required every exertion of myself and the 
officers with me to get them to charge the brigands, 
who were already more than half beaten the moment 
they were faced. The composition of the officers is 
horrid. However flattering command may be to a 
military man, I would give the world to get quit of 
mine, or even to get home. I may lose my life and 
reputation without a possibility of doing good. 
With such instruments it is impossible to work.” 3 

And again, a month later : 

“The discipline of modern times, which consists 
of parades, firelock exercise, etc., is easy to the 
officer, as it takes up but an hour or two in the day. 
The machine is in other respects conducted by the 
commanding and staff officers. The discipline of the 
ancients consisted in bodily exercises, running, 
marching, etc., terminated by bathing. The military 
character of sobriety and patience would completely 
answer in this country; but the officers and men, 
in following them, would be completely occupied 
with their profession, and could pursue no other 
object. The military spirit is now, I think, gone. 
The officers wish to be advanced, to get more pay 
and have less duty. I see none, or at least very few, 
who have the smallest ambition to distinguish 


1“ The Diary of Sir John Moore,’’ Vol. I., p. 232. 
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themselves. Little can be expected from men formed 
and led by such officers. They neither look up to them 
as officers, nor do they respect them as gentlemen. 
I see this so strongly that I fear, if the war continues 
much longer in this country, we shall be beaten by 
equal numbers of the blacks.” ! 


Moore's GREAT DIFFICULTY 


His one great difficulty was the lack of good 
officers, without them it was quite impossible for him 
to discipline his men ;and throughout his career, when- 
ever he was in a position to weed out the inefficient, 
he did so. On March 22, 1798, we find him writing 
in his diary: “ By getting a very worthless officer 
dismissed more effect will be produced than if fifty 
poor men had been flogged.’ * Good officers were 
an essential, and once having obtained these the rest 
depended more on his powerful personality than 
anything else. He was courageous, to a degree bor- 
dering on carelessness; time after time this is em- 
phasised modestly enough in his diary. ‘I put 
myself at the head of the Grenadiers and Light 
Infantry.” ... ‘I was wounded in the head by 
the splinter of a shell. It turned me round and made 
me senseless for a moment. I recovered and went 
on.” ... ‘I then ordered them to leap over it, 
and upon their hesitating showed them the example 
by getting over myself.” 


1 “The Diary of Sir John Moore,” Vol. I., pp. 236, 237. 
4 Jbid., Vol. I., p. 281. 
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Again and again we read such sentences as these. 
These were acts which endeared him to his men, and 
which endearing him bound them together in a close 
uniting comradeship. He was scrupulously just. 
On one occasion he writes: ‘‘ I directed the captains 
of companies to attend with their account-books- 
The men deputed were decent, intelligent men. I 
found their demands to be just, and I ordered a 
regimental court-martial to state them.’’} On this 
occasion a fraud had been perpetrated by the Com- 
manding Officer. In his day, most senior officers 
would have hushed up the matter, or have settled it 
privately, for the defaulting Colonel was Lord West- 
meath. Not so Moore ; the case was to be made public 
whether the culprit were officer or private, lord or 
labourer. 


MooreE’s SYSTEM BASED ON EXPERIENCE AND 
NOT ON BOOKS 


Moore has left behind him no intricate system, 
no published memorial of his training, because even 
if he had attempted it he could not have conveyed 
to us in dull print what the heart alone can under- 
stand. He might have written ‘‘a soldier must be 
fearless,’’ but this would not have made a hero of a 
single coward. It was the power of instilling courage, 
determination, obedience and initiative so rapidly 
and so thoroughly in the hearts of the men who 


1 “The Diary of Sir John Moore,” Vol. I., p. 277. 
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followed him, and not that of writing about it, which 
made his system world famous and lasting. 

Knowing no fear he was outspoken to a degree— 
“. .. being called upon to give an opinion, I must give 
my own whether it differed from the General's or 
not,” + he writes whilst in Corsica. This may have lost 
him many a weak friend, but it endowed him with so 
great a prestige that even his bitterest enemies had 
confidence in him. He was, however, by no means 
stubborn ; he would accept advice and listtn to sug- 
gestion, but he would never rely on either if he could 
deal first hand with things himself. ‘‘I have no 
conception of a commanding officer deciding an 
affair of . . . importance from the report of others 
when he has it in his power to see and judge for 
himself... .”” 3 

Never, however, lose an opportunity by waiting 
for advice : ‘In war and in love, opportunities never 
recur ; it is in vain for an officer to say, ‘ Next time 
I shall do so and so.’” And again, “In war an 
opportunity lost is never to be regained.”’ 

In Spain and Portugal, in 1808-1809, an oppor- 
tunity was offered to him, supremely difficult, yet an 
opportunity which, if immediately seized, might save 
Spain, might wreck the plans of Napoleon and 
his 300,000 men. Moore had 30,000; nevertheless, 
he seized his opportunity, he saved Spain—he did 
more, he rendered the Peninsula War possible: he 


1 « The Diary of Sir John Moore,” Vol. I., p. 72. 
? Ibsd., Vol. L., p. 76. 
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started that Spanish ulcer which sapped the 
strength of France. 

During peace, Moore trained for war ; this was his 
open secret. If you wish to reap, you must plough ; 
if you wish to succeed, you must work. “ Our busi- 
ness, like every other,’ he writes from Athlone to his 
father on December 26, 1798, ‘‘ is to be learned only 
by constant practice and experience; and our ex- 
perience is to be had in war, not at reviews.”’ 

At Shorncliffe, Moore’s camp was an acitve service 
camp, and his men were actually trained under war 
conditions by a master trained in war and with the 
experiences of six strenuous campaigns behind him. 
If his genius was particularly reflected by any single 
unit, it was in that of his own regiment, the 52nd 
Light Infantry. In 1804, Lieut.-Colonel R. T. 
Wilson, when enquiring into the state of the military 
forces of the British Empire, of all its regiments. 
singled out the 52nd as the ideal of what a regiment 
should be. He writes : 


EFFICIENCY DEPENDS ON THE OFFICERS 


“In proportion as officers are ignorant of their 


. duty, and unequal to the command of men, punish 


ment is more frequent, notwithstanding there are 
such strong proofs of the inefficacy of such severity. 
The 52nd Regiment is, at this moment, indisputably 
one of the first corps in the Service in every respect: 
The cat-o’-nine-tails is never used, and yet discipline 
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is there seen in the highest state of perfection. In 
other corps continual punishments are taking place 
in the fruitless attempt of rivalling the 52nd, whereas 
the very means employed for ever prevent the 
possibility of their attaining mediocrity.”’’ 

By his training he rendered the army of Welling- 
ton invincible ; little by little the system he adopted 
and perfected at Shorncliffe leavened the British Army. 
His light drill, or rather the light drill which he 
taught in his world-famous camp, was taught in 
Portugal, Spain, and Minorca, and eventually, after 
the peace of 1815, it became part and parcel of the 
official training manual, the ‘‘ Rules and Regulations” 
of David Dundas. This can easily be proved by 
comparing the 1824 edition of this book with that of 
1809.”’? 

We may look in vain for a written system of the 
discipline that made the Light Division so famous ; 
for no true system of discipline can be set forth 
between the covers of a book. It is the ceaseless 
minutiz of daily work, the continuous care and 
supervision by the officers, the willingness of the men, 
the interest in the work, the skill in its execution, the 
appreciation of its results, the continuous perfecting 
little by little, and, above all, the self-reliance and 
good comradeship of all ranks that go to build up 
discipline, esprit de corps, and efficiency ; and not 

1 “ An Enquiry into the Present State of the Military Forces of 
the British Empire with a View to its Re-organisation.’’ By 


Lieut.-Colonel R. T. Wilson, K.M.T., 1804, p. 68. 
2 See Appendix IX. 
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the rules of well-intentioned pedants and the regula- 
tions of learned doctrinaires. 

The drill as employed by Sir John Moore was the 
drill of the day, modified, as we know, but still the 
drill of General Dundas. His training was his own, 
and an adaptation of the principles set forth by de 
Rottenburg and von Ewald. His discipline was the 
clear, crisp, healthy atmosphere which surrounded 
his work, and the work of his officers and men. 


WATERLOO WON ON THE TRAINING GROUND 
AT SHORNCLIFFE 


On the fifty-third anniversary of Waterloo, 
Colonel George Gawler (52nd Light Infantry), who 
had seen in the field, between 1810 and 1815, the 
practical working of the Shorncliffe training, wrote 
as follows to his son : 

“This really wonderful, thoroughly fought-out 
battle was won under God (by British sturdiness, 
no doubt), but under the drill system of Pliable Soli- 
darity. Stiff Solidarity characterised the European 
Armies up to the French Revolution of 1792. Then 
the wild sans-culottes, the French, were obliged to 
assemble and adopted the system of é/an with as little 
of the solidarity as they could do with. Then good 
common-sense heads in England devised, first under 
Sir John Moore at Shorncliffe, Pliable Solidarity. 
With this system the old Duke out-manceuvred every 
army opposed to him, and never lost a battle. To 
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the very end of the day (Waterloo) we manceuvred 
by well-formed battalions as smoothly and as 
rapidly as we could have done on Southsea Common. 
While from the beginning of the day French dan, 
like soda-water, had to be corked up in masses. 
The moment the density was rudely broken, all went 
off in smoke and confusion.”’ 3 


THE 52ND LicHT INFANTRY AT YPRES 


One hundred years after this famous battle was 
fought, it is gratifying to read the following in the 
farewell letter of Major-General R. C. Haking to the 
Commanding Officer of Colonel George Gawler’s old . 
regiment—the 52nd Light Infantry : 

“The rapid and skilful manceuvring of the bat- 
talion during the retirement from Mons to the sub- 
sequent advance to the Aisne, their defence during 
the long occupation of the latter, and, above all, 
their splendid attacks and defence round Ypres, 
is well known throughout the whole Army, and later 
on will become a matter of history. The battalion 
has always been celebrated for its attack at Waterloo, 
but, in my opinion, it will in future be distinguished 
above others for its magnificent attack near Ypres. 
Your battalion has been in the brigade during the 
whole time I have been in command, and conse- 
quently I feel more closely attached to it than to the 
others. I cannot tell you what satisfaction it gives 


1“ The Oxfordshire Light Infantry Chronicle, rgor,”’ p. 162, 
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me to be able to record in this brief manner the heroic 
doings of the battalion during the present campaign, 
which cannot be exaggerated.” 

To-day the discipline and training of Sir John 
Moore is not so much the discipline and training of 
every civilised army as the ideal of military perfec- 
tion to which these armies still hope some day to 
attain. Sir John Moore saw clearly what an army 
should be, and he set to work more than a hundred 
years before the complete formation of such an army 
was possible to mould, in his light troops at Shorn- 
cliffe, the model whereby such an army might shape 
itself. As the creator of a new order, more so than 
as leader, he stands forth before us one of the most 
remarkable men of the most stupendous epoch in 
European history. 
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CHAPTER XV 
Epilogue 


Tuis little book is finished, and I will now step out 
on the stage of the present day and see if we cannot 
find in the life and work of Sir John Moore assistance 
for the future. 

He was not one of the Great Captains, he was no 
Alexander or Napoleon ; he was not even a Captain 
of the second degree, such as Turenne and Marl- 
borough ; yet he was a man of whom John Fortescue 
has said: “ ... If not a stone had been raised 
nor a line written, his work would still remain with 
us: for no man, not Cromwell, nor Marlborough, 
nor Wellington, has set so strong a mark for good 
upon the British Army as John Moore.” 

To my mind it is because Sir John Moore was just 
a good British officer, and was not an outstanding 
genius, that he offers so fine an example. He was 
pre-eminently a regimental officer. He joined the 
Army at a time when it had fallen upon the worst days 
in its history. He was an ambitious man, yet not 
for a moment did any personal! wish of his obstruct 
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the path of duty he determined to tread. He 
stepped out, courageously sustained by a high moral 
courage. He fell foul of many of the politicians of 
his day, who were no better or worse than those who 
preceded them or were destined to follow them. It 
was through courage and truth that he succeeded. 
He never said “yes,” if he meant “no.” His 
words were often unpalatable to others, but they were 
true words. Looking around him, he saw that ob- 
solescence and inefficiency had grown into a tradition. 
He saw that the drill of David Dundas was anti- 
quated though new. He had sensed the reality of 
war, Dundas could only understand its mechanism. 
He saw that in the reality of war mechanism was 
useless unless it enabled the soldier to express his 
intelligence and spirit. So he set out, like Columbus, 
on a voyage of discovery, and his goal was the think- 
ing, fighting man. Few believed in him, and some 
thought him mad. 

Here, then, are a few of his secrets—secrets which 
can still help us: 

First he looked ahead; he was not contented 
with the present ; he rebelled against the hierarchy ; 
he saw that tactics were bending towards looser 
formations, and that these demanded intelligence 
and not merely drill. Secondly, he realised that the 
private soldier was the measure of his officer's worth, 
and so, though a man of high feeling, because duty to 
his country demanded it, he did not hesitate to 
eliminate inefficient officers from the regiments he 
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controled. Thirdly, he instructed the good; he 
taught them how to teach their men, how to care 
for them, and how to win their loyalty and respect. 
Fourthly, he set so high an example to his soldiers, 
physically and morally, that he awakened within 
them not only a pride in him as a leader but the 
pride of each one of them in themselves as the 
followers of sucha man. His discipline was based on 
Tespect, not on fear, and it was fed on efficiency, not 
on tradition. And the result—the esprit de corps 
of Shorncliffe. 

To-day, once again, we stand at the parting 
of the ways. A great war has been fought and its 
reality is already cloaked in the mists of peace. In 
this war we discovered once again that man is 
supreme. It is the soldier who fights, who uses his 
weapons, and it is his heart which controls their use. 
We saw horde engage horde and a tactics far more 
clumsy than those of Frederick. To-day, most of 
us see no change, yet a John Moore would see 
differently. He would see that a new tactics was 
demanded, a tactics based on science and machines. 
He would look ahead ; he would not, like most of us, 
look backwards. What, then, must we do if the 
spirit of John Moore is to live in us ? 

We must first remember that man remains man 
and that his heart does not change. Secondly, we 
must remember that the means of war do change and 
that the intelligence of man must keep pace with 
these changes. We must keep our minds subtle and 
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active, and never let ourselves be hypnotised by 
traditions ; we must criticise ourselves, and criticise 
our criticisms ; we must experiment and explore. 

What we require to-day is a second Shorncliffe 
Camp, another Experimental Brigade, in which not 
only new weapons of war will be tried out and new 
tactics elaborated, but new methods of discipline 
will be tested ; for though the heart of man does not 
change, or so slightly as to be imperceptible, his 
intelligence must expand as war becomes more 
scientific, and, consequently, the discipline of his 
mind must change with his tactics. 

Once given such an organisation, then the next 
step is to find a John Moore, not necessarily a genius, 
but a man of character, of moral courage, integrity 
and foresight. Given such a man and given such a 
Brigade, once again will the Army be leavened and a 
new epoch in its history ushered in. 

This, then, is the gist of my epilogue and the heart 
of this little book. 

a Let us study the great men of the 
past for their own sakes ; but let us study them for 
our guidance, that we, in our turn, having (it is 
hoped) something to do in our space of time, do it 
worthily. . . .” 


Sir A. QUILLER-CoucH. 
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APPENDIX I 
COLONEL GRAHAM’S REGIMENTAL ORDERS, 1804. 


COLONEL GRAHAM, in his Regimental Orders of 
January 29, 1804, insisted that not only should the 
goth Regiment be made perfect in light infantry 
movement under the immediate guidance of its 
officers, but that its men should also be taught to 
act on their own initiative. The following is a copy 
of them : 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS 


Tuam, 
January 29, 1804. 

“* Colonel Graham is always highly gratified by seeing the goth 
Regiment. Heis proud of his attachment to it, and he feels con- 
fident that the same spirit which has raised its character so high 
will ever maintain it unsullied. 

“In an open country, the readiness and precision with which 
every movement, under the immediate guidance of the officers, is 
performed would give the bravery of the regiment every advan- 
tage that could be wished for, but in meeting an enemy in a 
broken and enclosed country, such as Ireland is from one end 
to another, every means should be taken to prevent victory cost- 
ing the lives of more gallant men than is necessary. To obtain 
this important object, the regiment ought not only to be perfect 
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in light infantry movements which are so peculiarly adapted to 
the circumstances of service in this country, but as great extension 
may be often necessary, and as on these occasions the attention 
of the officers cannot be given to every man’s conduct, the 
soldiers must learn how most to annoy the enemy with the least 
risk of themselves. In time of action they must individually 
possess themselves, maintaining that coolness which distinguishes 
true courage, so as to be able to take advantage of any favourable 
circumstance that will enable them to advance under cover, at 
the same time paying a strict obedience to any signals that may 
be made them by their superiors. 

“ By much practice across the country a knowledge of ground 
will be acquired both by the officers and men; they will indi” 
vidually become acquainted with the nature of this kind of ser- 
vice, and on all occasions, knowing what is best to be done. 
will acquire confidence so as not to be too anxious if separated 
for a short time from their comrades; officers are expected to 
be unremitting in their exertions to become perfectly masters of 
every part of their duty, and in their intelligence and activity the 
instructions of the men must depend relative to the objects which 
are recommended as so necessary and important. 

‘“‘ This instruction must be given on the spot; it is scarcely 
possible to explain by any general rule what must vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the moment; but the leading prin- 
ciple that should govern the conduct of all officers in the command 
of detachments, great or small, is to prevent their men being 
exposed in close order to the fire of an enemy that is not seen. 

“It is evident that a few men scattered along and covered 
by a fence will successfully maintain their ground against an 
infinitely greater number drawn up in close order and remaining 
stationary in the middle of the field, for their fire is ineffectual 
while every shot from the fence must strike a collected body. 
An extended line must, therefore, always cover the front of the 
main body till a favourable opportunity offers of advancing 
rapidly and charging the enemy. 
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“The skirmishers must avoid, too, as much as possible, re- 
maining stationary in an open situation, but will gain ground from 
a flank under cover where it can be found, or, if necessary, ad- 
vance to the front in extended line with as much rapidity as 
possible from one fence to another. 

‘Colonel Graham need not recommend it to the commanding 
officer to lose no opportunity when the weather will permit of 
carrying on the usual instruction of the young officers and 
recruits, and the important exercise of light infantry movements 
across the enclosures. He will be extremely anxious to receive 
information of the progress of the regiment, and he requests that 
on the back of the weekly statements sent him, a memo. should be 
made of the days of such practice, noticing if any of the officers 
are absent, and why. 

(Signed) ‘‘ Taos. GRAHAM.” 
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APPENDIX II 


CONTENTS OF THE ‘‘ REGULATIONS FOR THE EXERCISE 
OF RIFLEMEN AND LIGHT INFANTRY,’ BY BARON 
FRANCIS DE ROTTENBURG, 1708. 


PART I.—Or THE EXERCISE. 


CHAPTER I. Of the manual exercise for the rifle. 
Paragraph 1, Of carrying the rifle. 
FF 2. The manual exercise. 
CHAPTER II. Of priming and loading, and of firing at the 
target. 
Paragraph x. Of priming and loading. 
7 2. Of making ready and presenting. 
FA 3. Of firing at the target. 
CHAPTER III. Of extending and closing again. 
Paragraph 1. To extend from the right, left or centre. 
CHAPTER VI. Of firing in extended order, and of skirmishing. 
Paragraph x. Of firing on the spot. 
a 2. Of firing in advancing. 
a. 3. Of firing in retreating. 
“ 4. Of skirmishing. 
CHAPTER V. Of the formation of the chain and advanced 
guard. 
Paragraph x. Formation of the chain. 
Se 2. Disposition of a company of rifiemen or light 
infantry which is to form an advanced 
guard. 
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PART II.—Orf tue SERVICE OF LIGHT TROOPS IN THE FIELD. 


CHAPTER I. 


CHAPTER II. 


Paragraph 1. 
2: 


” 


7 


Of patrols in general. 
Paragraph 1. Disposition to be observed bya patrol in recon- 


2. 
. In passing hedges and enclosures. 
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noitring ground, villages, or woods, or if 
defiles, hollow ways, or enclosures are to be 
passed during the march. 

On arriving at a hill. 


In traversing open ground. 

In passing through an hollow way. 
In marching through a wood. 

In marching through a defile. 

In reconnoitring a village. 

On meeting an enemy. 


Of advanced guard, flank patrols, and rear- 


ON AND 


guard, and their several duties on a march. 


General rule. 
Distribution of the advanced guard and flank 


patrols. 


. Of the distance of the advanced guard and 


flank patrols from the column. 


. Duties of skirmishers. 


When an advanced guard approaches a village. 


. Or is to pass a defile or wood. 
. Or meets an enemy. 
. If an advanced guard meets an enemy in the 


night. 


. When a flank patrol meets with an unpassable 


obstacle on the march. 


. When the column halts. 
II. 
12. 


Of the rear-guard. 
General directions for the conduct of a rear- 
guard. 
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Paragraph 13. Of the conduct of rear-guards of different 


14. 


colums relative to each other. 
Of the rear-guard when pursued by the enemy. 


15. Of the skirmishers of rear-guards. 


Carter III. Of pickets. 
Paragraph 1. Of posting pickets. 


N 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


. Of posting the sentries of pickets. 
. Of reconnoitring. 
. Of the distance sentries should be posted from 


the picket. 


. Of posting them by night. 

. Particular instructions for sentries. 

. When any person approaches their post. 

. On arrival of an officer or flag of truce from 


the enemy. 
Or of deserters or travellers. 


. Or when any body of men approach their 


post. 


. Of the duty of pickets by night. 
. Of detached pickets. 
. When the detached posts of a picket are 


attacked. 

Of the duty of an officer commanding a 
picket when attacked. 

Of the watchword and countersign. 

Of reports. 

Particular duties of an officer on picket. 


CHAPTER IV. Of Patrols from the Pickets. 


Paragraph 1. 
2. 
. Additional patrols by night. 

. Of visiting patrols. 

. Patrols to the front of the chain of sentries. 
. Of patrols with the relieved sentries. 

. Of patrols for the purpose of reconnoitring. 
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General rule. 
Of patrols from pickets. 
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CONTENTS OF “ A SYSTEM OF DRILL AND MANGUVRE 
AS PRACTISED IN THE 52ND LIGHT INFANTRY REGI- 


MENT,’ 


FIRST DIVISION 


ARRANGED BY JOHN Cross, CAPTAIN, 52nd 
REGIMENT, 1823 


Four or five recruits formed in a single rank at one pace 


distance. 
First Lesson 


Standing at ease 
Attention .. es 
Extension motions .. 


Second Lesson 
Glancing eyes to a flank 
The facings 


Third Lesson 


Balance position without gaining ground 
Marching in balance time 
Marching in ordinary time 


PAGE 
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Fourth Lesson 


PAGE 

Oblique step (pausing between each pace) oC or ) 

Oblique ordinary step os i es ve 0 
Fifth Lesson 

Stepping out ar a aie ite -. Io 

Stepping short oe ae a .. Il 

Marking time ss Be os ee -- II 

Changing feet a aa i II 

Closing step ‘ 12 

Back step .. : 2 -- 3 
Sixth Lesson 

Marching in quick time ; es oe - 3 

Obliquing in quick time ae sa gis 2a, 23 


SECOND DIVISION 


A squad of eight or ten recruits formed in a single rank at 
close order. 


First Lesson 


Dressing and touch .. i ae ive ee 3) 
Marching in ordinary time .. oe sie ox 17 
Oblique marching .. es oT ze sig 218 


Second Lesson 


Marching in quick time 3 “* oe - Ig 
File marching dhe = si ai -- 20 
Wheeling in file os or oe ar se 2! 
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Third Lesson 
PAGE 
Diagonal march ms 22 
To advance from either isles by files . 23 
To form to the front by files .. 23 
To retire from either flank by files 24 
To form either to the right, or right about, by files 24 
To advance or retire from the centre by files 25 
Fourth Lesson 
Method of forming threes when the squad is halted 26 
Method of forming threes when the squad is marching 26 
Method of forming four deep ; 27 
To take ground diagonally by echelon of ey 27 
Fifth Lesson 
Wheeling forward . a 28 
Wheeling backward os a 30 
Wheeling on a movable pivot 31 
Bringing shoulders forward 3r 
Wheeling on the centre of the squad 32 
THIRD DIVISION 
Increasing and diminishing the front when halted 35 
Increasing and diminishing the front on the march 36 
To form a column of sub-divisions to the pivot flank 37 
From a column of sub-divisions, to form a column of 
companies on the reverse flank ~ 38 
To form platoon to the front, from an open column of 
sections halted ae 38 
To form platoon on the leading ie chin Bonk an open 
column of sections advancing : 37 
Position of the soldier under arms 37 
Manual exercise it _ 40 
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To trail arms 35 = 30 
To shoulder from the trail 
To slope arms = ae se Pa “re 


To carry arms from the slope 

To order arms from the slope 

To trail arms from the slope .. se 

To trail arms from the shouldered position 

Halting and dressing when the squad is at sloped or trailed 


arms .. oe oe r 
Method of reversing arms... = ee 
Platoon exercise, as practised by the 52nd Regiment 
Explanation of priming and loading .. os afi 
To fire three deep, front rank kneeling, centre and rear 
ranks standing .. os es 
Firing and loading two deep, both rank kneeling Sc 
‘atoon exercise, agreeable to regulations s- ois 


LIGHT INFANTRY DRILL 


Explanation of bugle sounds . . 
Sound to annul 


Distinguishing sounds ea s 
To extend and close when a division is halted 
To incline to the right or left .. ft is 
To advance aie *" Bi és = 
To fire _ av oe we ss we 
Halt oa ‘ oe oa ye se 
Method of wenatine be at ee 
Relieving skirmishers ° ans ns 
Distinction between the dionthiy and the close.. a 
How to run in upon a battalion aa ao ee 
Advancing by alternate ranks sy ee 
Chain order “* ae as acs 
To change front in extended bacieh we as 
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PAGE 

Method of extending a company to cover a battalion in 
line ae i " ae se .- 68 
Advance guard ona plain... re 3 -» 69 
General remarks big ; oe 4 ge 70 
Advance guard on a line of arch a s% es «=I 
Rear-guard Pa ¥% eo. «672 


Method of posting piquets atid their various duties -. 94 


FOURTH DIVISION 


BATTALION DRILL 


Formation of the battalion .. s% .. 8&8 
General explanations of light infantry Mawainents -- 88 
To form echelon of companies, sub-divisions, or sections, 

to either flank upon the march when in line .. go 
Advancing from the right or left of divisions: by files, 

threes, or sections - = ni +» 90 
Formations from files, or threes a g2 
Advancing from the right or left of divisions by files, 

threes, or sections ; ie ae +» 93 
Formation to the original frotit a a 95 
To retire from the flanks of companies, rear rank leading ~ 96 
Change of position when the battalion is halted in line .. 97 
Change of position when the battalion is marching in line 

in double quick time ass a ai - 99 
To form line when an open column is marching in double 

quick time ee ar ee -» 99 
To form line on the rear daidton when an open column is 

marching in double quick time on oe ++ 100 
To form a quarter distance square when the open column 

is moving in double quick time... ee ++ ror 
Method of reducing the square oe ‘ ++ 03 
Method of deploying by sections from a cular at quarter 

distance Hie i od ais -. 103 
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PAGE 
To form a square four deep on the two centre sub-divisions, 
when the battalion is in line ee ++ 105 
To form line from a square four deep sihout forming 
column .. ae it sie a -. 107 


To form a double column of sub-divisions or companies, 
from a square formed four deep, on the two centre 
sub-divisions of a line wa -. 108 

Method of forming a close column of companies, facing 
to the rear, when the battalion is standing in a double 
column of companies, formed on the centre, and closed 
to the front se III 

To form line to the viele upon the Hatt conte sab 
division, when the battalion is standing in a double 


column of sub-divisions .. : oe ~. <II2 
To countermarch a close column by betiee oe +. II4 
To change the head of a column (formed either at close 

or quarter distance) on a space equal to its front Sf TI5 
To form grand division squares an sie aay 116 
Method of forming the ee square. are xe (X18 
Rallying circle ik an oa -- 120 
To form a close column square ae aa -» 120 
To reduce the square a is so I2I 
When a close column is to wheel ne -. 122 
When a close column is to take ground to a flank in an 

oblique direction. ar : -. 22 
When a line is to retire by gue eaivisions or companies from 

the flanks in rear of the centre, rear rank leading -. 123 
When a light infantry regiment is ordered to cover the 

front of a brigade or division és ax o-3 125 
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APPENDIX IV 


CONTENTS OF “‘ INSTRUCTIONS FOR LIGHT INFANTRY 
AND RIFLEMEN,” BY NEIL CAMPBELL, 54TH REG!- 
MENT, 1813, 2ND EDITION 


PART I.—CLosE ORDER 


SEcTion I, File movements. 

No. 

Advance by files from the right of companies, 
Advance by files from the left of companies. 
Retire by files from the right of companies. 
Retire by files from the /eft of companies. . 


, i] When leading {7 the front form. 


‘| from the right To the right form. 


To the right about form. 


-) When ieanine {7 the front form. 


: faa tee lett To the left form. 


To the left about form. 
Advance by Indian file from the right of companies. 
12. Form double order of files (from Isdzan files). 
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13. Form Indian files (from double order of files). 
14. Advance by files from the centre of companies. 
15. To the front form. : 

16. Retire by files from the centye of companies. 

17. To the right about form. 
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18. Right turn, left turn; right-about turn, left-about turn. 

1g. Marching through a defile from the centre of a company or 
battalion. ; 

20. To cover the advance or retreat of a lane or column with any 
number of flank files. 

21. Tocountermarch a close column in a defile. 

22. To bring forward a wing in close ground. 

23. To throw back a wing in close ground. 

24. To break through a very thick copse or wood. 


SEcTION II. To fire in a street or defile. 
Advancing, retreating, and upon the same ground. 


SecTIon III. Changes of position in double quick time. 
No. 
1. Change of position to the right or left when the battalion 
in line has been halted. 
2. Change of position when the battalion in line is marching 
in ordinary or quick time. 
3. To form line to the front upon the leading division when 
marching in column, 
4. To form line facing to the rear, upon the rear division 
when marching in column. 
5. To form column of companies, sub-divisions, or sections, 
to right or left, when marching 1% line. 
6. To form line from column. 
7. To form echelon of companies, sub-divisions, or sections, 
to either flank, form line, upon the march. 
8. To form line from echelon. 
9. To form open column in rear of a flank division when the 
line is halted. 
10. To form open column in rear of a flank division (after wheel- 
ing it back upon its outward flank), which gives a line 
facing to the rear. 
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No. 

11. To countermarch the line upon its centre by companies or 
sub-divisions. { 

12. To deploy upon a front division, from column, at quarter , 
distance. 

13. To deploy from a central division, from column, at quarter f 
distance. 

14. To form a hollow square from open colwmn. 

15. To reduce the square. 


PART II.—ExtTENDED ORDER 


Section I. To load and fire kneeling, sitting and lying. 
aA II. To fire upon the spot in single and double files. 
To fire advancing and retiring in single files. 
To fire advancing and retiring in double files. 
» III. To extend, to close, and to skirmish. 
és IV. General remarks, posting the chain of sentries, 
mode of challenging, etc. 


PART III i 


Bugle sounds. With the application of them to Parts I. 
and II. ‘ 


APPENDIX 


Manual and platoon exercises for the rifle. 
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APPENDIX V 


CONTENTS OF COLONEL COOTE MANNINGHAM’S 
‘‘ REGULATIONS FOR THE RIFLE CORPS”’ 


PART I. 


The general principle of regimental discipline. 

The formation of the corps. 

The interior economy of the regiment. 

The interior economy and discipline of companies. 

The exterior discipline of the regiment. 

The orderly duties of the corps. 

Duties with arms. 

The daily detail of service, police, and discipline. 

The peculiar duties of the four staff officers. 

The general appearance, dress, and conduct of the regiment. 
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PART II, 


Married soldiers and their families. 

Care of arms and target practice. 

Exercises of activity. 

Establishment of handicraft. 

Regimental school and instruction. 

Rewards for merit, and punishment for crimes. 
General regulations. 
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APPENDIX VI 


THE BATTALION AND COMPANY ORGANISATION OF 
THE ‘‘ RULES AND REGULATIONS ” 


THE “ Rules and. Regulations” lay down the 
following company and battalion organisation : 


““ Each company isa platoon. Each company forms two sub- 
divisions and also four sections. But as sections should never be 
less than five files it will happen, when the companies are weak, 
that they can only (for the purpose of march) form three sections, 
or even two sections. ‘ 

‘‘ When the company is singly formed, the captain is on the 
right, and the ensign on the left, of the front rank, each covered 
by a sergeant in the rear rank. The lieutenant is in the rear, as 
also the drummer and pioneer in a fourth rank, at three paces 
distance. 

“ The left of the front rank of each sub-division is marked by 
acorporal. The right of the left sub-division may be marked by 
the other corporal. 

““When necessary, the places of absent officers may be sup- 
plied by sergeants, those of sergeants by corporals, and those of 
corporals by intelligent men. 

‘‘When the company is to join others, and the battalion, 
or part of it, to be formed, the ensign and his covering sergeant 
quit the flank, and fall into the fourth rank, until otherwise 
placed ’’ (p. 64). 
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“The battalion is ten companies: 1 grenadier; 8 battalion ; 
light... 

““ When the companies join, and the battalion is formed, there 
is to be no interval between any of them, grenadier, light company 
or other ; but every part of the front of the battalion should be 
equally strong. 

‘‘ Each company which makes a part of the same line, and is 
to act in it, must be formed and arranged in the same manner. 

‘‘ The companies will draw up as follows from right to left: 
grenadiers ; 1st, captain and major ; 4th and 5th, captain; 3rd 
and 6th, captain; 2nd, captain and lieutenant-colonel ; light 
company. The colonel’s company takes place according to the 
rank of its captain ; the four eldest captains are on the right of 
the grand divisions; the officers commanding companies or 
platoons are all on the right of the front rank of their respec- 
tive ones. : 

“The eight battalion companies will compose four grand 
divisions: eight companies or platoons, sixteen sub-divisions, 
thirty-two sections, when sufficiently strong to be so divided, 
otherwise twenty-four for the purpose of march. When the 
battalion is on a war establishment, each company will be 
divided into two platoons. When the ten companies are 
with the battalion; they may, then, for the purposes of firing or 
deploying, be divided into five grand divisions from right to left. 

“The battalion companies will be numbered from the right 
to the left, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. The sub-divisions will be num- 
bered 1, 2 of each; the sections will be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 of 
each ; the files of companies will also be numbered rf, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
The grenadier and light companies will be numbered separately in 
the same manner, and with the addition of those distinctions. 
These several appellations will be preserved, whether faced to 
front or rear... .’’ (pp. 66, 67). 
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APPENDIX VII 


“AN ENQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 

MILITARY FORCE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE WITH A 

VIEW TO ITS REORGANISATION,” BY LIEUT.-COLONEL 
R. T. Wirson, K.M.T., 1804 


THE OLD DISCIPLINE 


“THERE is no mode of punishment so disgraceful as flogging,’”’ 
wrote Lieut.-Colonel R.T, Wilsonin 1804. ‘‘ Officers are so familiar- 
ised to consider soldiers as mere machines who are insensible to 
kind treatment, and on whose mind no reasoning can operate, 
but if they would remember that man is an intellectual being, 
susceptible of reflection and endowed with faculties, they should 
at least try the experiment fairly, and endeavour to ascertain 
whether those vicious habits to which the lower classes are often 
addicted, may not be corrected by lenient measures, and a fre- 
quent appeal to their character as soldiers. . . . 

“The sense of shame is the feeling which should be worked 
upon, unless the subject is incorrigibly depraved. . .. The 
ingenuity of officers should be exercised to devise modes of miti- 
gating the punishment and yet maintaining discipline. If the 
heart be well disposed, a thousand different methods of treating 


offences will suggest themselves ... unfortunately officers 
will not give themselves the trouble to consider how they can be 
merciful. . . . I knew a colonel of Irish Militia, happily now 


dead, who flogged in one day seventy of his men. . . . Whilst 
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the lash strips the back, despair writhes round the heart, and the 
miserable culprit, viewing himself as fallen below the rank of 
his fellow species, can no longer attempt the recovery of his 
station in society. . .. Pain will not reform,’’ adds Colone] 
Wilson. ‘ The discipline of the mind is far more efficacious than 
the discipline of the body. ... How many regiments have 
gained admiration, when passing in review, for their appearance 
and manceuvre, whilst the high and exalted feelings of the soldier 
had long been extirpated by a system of terror.”’ 
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APPENDIX VIII 
BuGLE SOUNDS 


THE bugle horn does not appear to have been 
used in the British Army before the middle of the 
eighteenth century; shortly after this date it was 
adopted probably from the German Jagers. The first 
mention I have as yet been able to find of it occurs 
in “ The Discipline of the Light Horse,” by Captain 
Hinde of the Royal Regiment of Foresters, published 
in 1778. In this book the author informs us that 
Light Horse were first raised in 1745 in imitation of 
Hussars, and that they behaved very well at Culloden 
Moor, and at St. Malo and Dol in 1758. 

Bugle sounds mentioned tn “ The Regulations for 
the Exercise of Riflemen’’: The bugle sounds in 
de Rottenburg’s book are: To extend. To close. 
March. Skirmish. Fire. Cease firing. Retreat. 
Incline to the right. Incline to the left. Alarm. 
Halt. On discovering an enemy. The enemy is 
infantry. The enemy is cavalry. The enemy has 
both infantry and cavalry. Assembly of officers. 

Bugle sounds mentioned in Captain T. H. 
Cooper’s “‘ A Practical Guide for the Light Infantry 
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Officer,” published in 1806. In this work are to be 
found, besides the above, the following calls: 
Shoulder arms. Order arms. Run. Lie down. 
Arise. Disperse. Form company. Form column. 
Form line. Form Indian files. Form two deep. 
Form sections. Form the square. Send out the 
advanced guard. Form the chain. Interrogative. 
Affirmative. Negative. Pursue the enemy. Call 
in the advanced guard. Call in the skirmishers. 
The charge. Rouse. Assemble. Preparative to 
parade. Adjutant’s call for orders. Bugler’s call. 
Drill. Fatigue. Officers’ dinner. Retreat. Tattoo. 
Second post. Third post. Setting the watch. Jigg. 
Three quick marches. Two slow marches. In all 
fifty-seven calls, as shown in plates. 

In Lieut.-Colonel Neil Campbell’s “‘ Instructions 
for Light Infantry and Riflemen,’’ the bugle sounds 
are included in Part III. Several are not to be 
found in either de Rottenburg’s ‘‘ Regulations ” or 
“Cooper’s ‘‘ Practical Guide.’’ Those which are 
taken from de Rottenburg are as follows: To extend. 
To retreat. Assembly. Disperse. Skirmish. Incline 
to the right. Incline to the left. The following 
seem to have been evolved at the Shorncliffe Camp : 
Forwards. Incline to the right and left. Fire 
advancing. Fire retreating. March and extend. 
Retreat and extend. Marchand close. Retreat and 
close. Sound to annul. One G was to denote the 
right of the line, two G’s the centre, and three G’s 
the left. Each company had its own call, but Neil 
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Campbell does not include these in his book—possi- 
bly they varied according to the captain’s or colonel’s 
liking, 

“It is very desirable,’’ he writes, “that the 
same bugle sounds should be adopted by all corps. 
The 43rd, 52nd and gsth use those in the “ Regula- 
tions for Riflemen,”’ etc., translated from the German ; 
and those selected here are taken from that book, 
with the addition of Nos. 8 andg’”’(p.99). This is 
incorrect, as a comparison of the two works at once 
shows. 
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APPENDIX IX 


COMPARISON OF DRILL BOOKS PRIOR TO AND AFTER 
THE PENINSULA WAR 


A COMPARISON of the system of drill taught in the 
British Army between the years 1792 and 1824 isa 
sure means of ascertaining the effect Sir John Moore's 
system, as taught at Shorncliffe and applied during 
the Peninsula War and the Waterloo Campaign, had 
on the drill and training of the Army. 

In 1792, the first edition of the “‘ Rules and 
Regulations for the Formations Field Exercise of 
Movements of His Majesty’s Forces ”’ was published. 
A second edition appeared in 1794. In this edition 
only nine pages were given up to the training of light 
infantry. In 1798, 1801, 1806, 1809 and 1815 further 
editions were produced, all of which were, to all 
intents and purposes, reprints of the first edition. 
In 1804, the ‘‘ General Orders and Observations on 
the Movements and Field Exercise of the Infantry ” 
appeared. This book consists of an explanation to 
Dundas’s ‘‘ Rules and Regulations,” and makes no 
mention of light infantry. 
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In 1824, a new edition of the “ Rules and Regula- 
tions’ appeared by authority of the Adjutant- 
General of the Forces; it was entitled: ‘‘ Field 
Exercise and Evolutions of the Army,” as revised 
by Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B., 
K.T.S., Adjutant-General to the Forces. In this 
book we find a great change, the whole system of 
Dundas is revised and recast, no less than forty pages 
being given up to light infantry training. 

On page vi of the Preface we find that the system 
adopted “‘ rests on the leading principles introduced 
by Sir David Dundas,” and “‘ the additional forma- 
tions which the increased celerity in the mode of 
executing all movements . . .”’ requires. 

This book is divided into four parts, which are: 
Part I., Recruit Training ; Part II., Company Train- 
ing; Part III., Battalion Training ; Part IV., Light 
Infantry Training. At length light infantry training 
takes an equal place, or very nearly so, with the close 
order training of the line. 

The first thing which strikes us on reading through 
Part IV. of this book is that the system of light 
infantry training laid down in it is that de Rotten- 
burg’s almost unchanged. 

The following is a brief précis of the contents of 
Part IV. : 


PAGE 

217. ‘The object of light infantry movements, whether in 
battalion or in companies, is to protect the advance or 
retreat, and to cover and assist the manceuvres and 
formation of larger bodies. 
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218. 


219. 


224. 


225. 
229. 


230. 
231. 


“ The first principle essential to this object is the utmost 
rapidity of movement, consistent with order and 
regularity . . . as greater celerity has now been given 
to the movements of the whole line. . . .”’ 

“When battalions of the line are in perfect order in 
all the detail of line movements, it is essential that they 
should be practised in certain extended formations. .. .”” 
They must be able to protect themselves when light 
infantry are absent. Similarly light infantry com- 
panies must be perfectly versed in the duties of the 
line. 

“No movement should ever be executed until the bugle 
sound is perfectly finished. . . .” 

Advancing and retiring of skirmishers are here dealt 
with and are very similar to those laid down by de 
Rottenburg. 

Besides bugle sounds, arms signals are introduced. 

To fire lying. “ As soon as the bugle sounds the Lte down 
and the Five, the whole drop on both knees (the 
rear rank men disengaging), and throw themselves on 
their bellies ; the firing proceeds as before, the men 
load on their knees, or they may load sitting or lying, 
though the latter is an objectionable position, and very 
liable to accident. Riflemen may fire on their backs in 
favourable situations; in this position the feet are 
crossed, the right foot passing through the sling of the 
rifle, and the piece supported by it, but this position 
is not suited to the musquet of light infantry companies 
of the line... .” 

Chain order. 

When extended in single files, and ”o mode of skirmishing 
ts specified, it will be by alternate ranks. When ex- 
tended in double files, it will be by alternate files.’’ 
Skirmishing by files is considered best. 
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PAGE 

“In the field, a skirmisher, in advancing, regulates his 
distance to the front by the cover and advantage that 
the ground presents, and, if these are particularly good 
and commanding, he fires two or three shots without 
moving, as long as he sees that he retards none of his 
comrades. .. .” 

232. In advancing by alternate files “ the rear rank men... 
cover their front rank men when they load.” 

Skirmishers retiring. Ranks were to retire alternately 
through each other at the double, a distance of 24 
paces at the time. 

236. Changing front carried out at the double. 

237. Formation of the chain. 

“The call being sounded, succeeded by the S&srmish, 
the light company wheels outwards by sub-divisions,”’ 
proceeds in quick, or double time, 300 paces in front of 
the column, and on the Extend being sounded, extends 
by sub-divisions. As a general rule, only half the men 
are to skirmish at a time, the other half being kept in 
support. 

238. ‘If a battalion be employed for the above purpose the 
left divisions of each company move briskly 50 or 60 
paces forward the right sections of those sub- 
divisions halt with closed ranks; the left sections 
move the same number (or any directed number) 
of paces further to the front, and extend their 
files from the left, so as to cover completely the 
front of the main body from which they are detached ; 
the outer sections of the battalion overlapping the 
flanks... .” 

239. “In this order of formation . . . the intermediate halted 

sections are called the supports, and the rear halted 
sections the reserves.” 
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240. 


241. 


242. 
243. 


245. 


247. 
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Light battalions or a brigade advancing in the vicinity 
of an enemy must employ one light company as an 
advanced guard, one as a rear-guard, and two half 
light companies as flank guards. 

When light companies are skirmishing, supports must 
often be found by the line and should move about 100 
paces behind the skirmishers. 
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To preserve unity of companies, “ it is always desirable, 
when circumstances permit, that the skirmishers and 
the supports should be composed of the same com- 
panies, and the reserve formed of distinct companies. 
By this means each company is more easily united, 
and throws itself, if attacked, more readily into square.” 

The movements of advanced guards are fully dealt with 
on this page. 

Patrols and their employment are here discussed. 

When a detachment of light infantry is ordered to form 
an advanced guard, it should be divided into four 
sub-divisions, each of which should consist of at least 
16 files. The diagram is taken from Neil Campbell. 

No. 1 extends skirmishers from the right. 

No. 4 extends skirmishers from the left. 

No. 3 extends skirmishers from the centre. 

One subaltern officer is placed in command of the line of 
skirmishers ; the others remain with the supports and 
the captain with the reserve which is formed from No. 
2 sub-division. 

To pass over a bridge or through a defile. The diagram 
illustrating this movement is again taken direct from 
Neil Campbell’s work. 

Piquets and their sentries are discussed. 

The strength of piquets depends upon the ground they are 
tooccupy. The duties of piquets and outposts generally 
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is taken straight from de Rottenburg’s and Neli 

Campbell's works. 

248. All advanced piquets should have three reliefs. 

249. The first care of an officer on piquet duty is to strengthen 
his post. 

A piquet ought not to shut itself up in a house. 
251. Sentries should be relieved every hour during the night. 
Piquets should stand to arms one hour before daylight. 

252. Special instructions are laid down how skirmishers should 
run in on a battalion so that the front of the battalion 
may be kept clear. 

253. When square is formed, skirmishers will form its rear face. 

256. Bugle sounds. To extend. Toclose. To march ; also 
forwards, after obliquing. Halt, also to Annul; 
annuls every previous sound excepting No. V. To 
fire (No. V.). To cease firing. To retreat. To 
assemble. To disperse. To skirmish. Incline to 
the right. Incline to the left. The alarm. To lie 
down. The rise. The light infantry call. The 
assembly of officers. The quick time. The double 


time. 
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